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POPULAR 
SERIES READERS, 


“Cultivate a Taste for Reading as 
a Source of Knowledge.” 


Evidence that the books meet the wants 
of progressive educators : 


Adopted for use in 
City of New York, 

City of Philadelphia. 
City of Cambridge, Mass. 
City of Salem, Mass. 
City of Newburyport, Mass. 

City of Rockland, Me. 
City of Keene, N. H. 
City of Meadville, Pa. 


And hundreds of towns throughout the 
country. 


A copy will be sent.on receipt of 20 cts. 


Several features peculiar to this 
book are deserving of special considera- 
tion, as they make it very different from 
the ordinary spelling-Book. 

(1.) The principle of comparison and 
contrast has been generally observed 
in the selection of the words in the les. 
sons. 

(2.) The words given are those in com- 
mon use and those most commonly 
misspelled, 

(3) These words have been selected 
and classified with great care. 

(4) The lessons are well graded, and 
many are given in script. 

(5) Greater attention is 
onymes” thanin any o 
which we are acquainted. 

(6) Free use has been made of * Liter- 
ary Gems,” mostly from English poetry. 
These are dependent on the lesson, and 
are intended to illustrate the use of the 


d to “ Hom- 
er work with 


words, and to serve for memorizing. 


Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for introduction and examination. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 & 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


F. M. AMBROSE, X. 2. Agent, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


Normal Educational Publications. 


Practical for Business—Best for Teaching—Cheapest for Parents. 


SOWER, POTTS 


& CO., Publishers. 


Dr. Brooks’ New Arithmetics, 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M,, Pa_D., 
Author of “ P’ hy of Arithmetic,” “ Methods of 
&c. 


IN TWO DISTINCT SERIES. 
Brooks’ Standard Series, 


Comprising a Primary, Elementary, Men- 
tat,and Written Arithmetic, Price to Teach 
ers for a single set for examination, postpaid, $1 30 


Brooks’ Union Series, in Zwo Books. 


Comprising a Union Primary and Union 
Complete Arithmetic. Mental and Written 
Arithmetic are coubined. Price to Teachers for 
one set for examination, post-paid, 85 cts. 
UP WITH THE TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 
New Practical Business Features from actual 
transactions. No otber text-bovk contains so much in 
formation and work taken from the common calcula. 
tions of and ons of practical business- 
men. 
The articles on the varied commercial and business 
transactions of society are of indispensable value to all 
progressive teachers and every active “man, 


Dr. Brooks’ Element’y Algebra and Key. Ea. $1.10 
Dr. Brooks’ Geometry, Trigonomy, & Key. ** 1.10 
Dr. Brooks’ Higher Arithmetic ang Key. “ 1.25 


Dr. Brooks’ Philosophy of Arithmetic. . . . 225 
Dr. Brooks’ Methods of Teaching. . ... . 1.75 
Dr. Brooks’ Mental Science. . . . « « « « 1.75 


Prof. Westlake’s Works, 


By J. WILLIS WE&TLAKE, A.M. 
Professor of English Litera'arein Pennsylvania State 
Normal School. 


How to Write Letters. 


Showing the Methods and Forwalities used in cul- 
tured society in ali kinds of letters, notes, and cards, 


Common School Literature. 


An admirable and s.holarly epitome of English and 
American Literature, for use in schools where only 
limited time remains for this sabject. 


NORMAL UNIOZ INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


By J. V. Monreomery. 


Introduction prices : Prim 
anual for 


Very easy to teach. 
Book,6 cts ; Intermediate, 18 cts. ; 
mary Series, $1.20. 


CORRECT AND POLISHED ENGLISH. 
By Professors FEwsMITp and SINGER 

Fewsmith’s Elementary Crammar. 

Fewsmith’'s English Crammar. . 


Fewsmith's Grawmars delight both teachers 
pupils. IJutroduction prices, 39 and 42 cents. 


Grifin’s Elementary Natural Philosophy. 
Grifin’s Notes in Chemistry, 

Pelton’s Outline Maps. (The best published.) 
Lyte’s Book-keeping and Blanks. 

Lyte’s School Song Book, (New.) 
Peterson’s Familiar Science; &c, &c. 


For particulars, terms and circulars, etc., address 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 
530 Market St.. PHILADELPHIA. 


P. O. Box 2372. 


A BOOK THAT EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE. 


THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


OF THE 
Normal Music Course. 
By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E. HOLT, 
Price te Tenchers, 40 cents. 


This Manual outlines and presents clear!y aud intel- 
ligently, a plan by which every enterprisirg teacher 
may sacce-sfully teach vocal music in school. 


A 
colt of, bho be sent, postpaid, to any teacher on re- 


EDGAR O. SILVER General Agent, 
80 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 


PATENTED DEC. 8th, 1885. 
NUMBER TABLETS for Supplementary Work in Arithmetic. 


By A. W. POTTER, M.5,, and T. J. McCONNON, PhD. 


Number Tablets, Nos. ¥ to 12, per doz., ® .72 | Answers to Number Tablets (pamphlets), | In preparation, Algebra Tablets, Nos. /, 
Number Tablets, Nos. A, 38 per copy, pee 111, per dozen, 26> 
h Tablet consists of 50 of exam: forated and to bs detached and handed i la,—with f: five to fifteen f blank b 
nen mail shipments be aceompanied by ole x7 stamps “Tablet. 


LANGUAGE TABLETS, fer Supplementary Werk. arranged for schools of all grades. Iu twelve parts, each containing 56 sheets ; 50 sheets of from 
five to ten exercises to be written out on sheet velow, which is perforated, to be detached and handed in toteacner. Nambers1,2,3 are beantifally illustrated with 
appropriate pictures. Number | cootains 16 pages of script, expressly drawn and engraved for this series. Nr mb: re 1 to 4 are also ruled ona scale of thirds, like copy- 
books, with double ruling. Numbers 4 to 12 have single ruling, per dozon............ 72 cts. KH Dsicriptive Catalogue forwarded om application. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH c& CoO., 
107 Chambers St., NEW YORK. 22 Bromfleld 8t., BOSTON. 327 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO, 


209 Wabash Ave., CHIOAGO. 


REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 


1, They are especially adapted for school purposes, 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4. Are of American manufacture. 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 
7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 

9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 

10. Every pen is warranted. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCI 


Celerity, Comfort, Economy. 


NO NOISE, NO DUST. 
When the Cutter becomes Dull, another can be put in in a few Seconds. 


THACHERS: 


You have long desired a pencil sharpener that would be simple in construction, rapid and quiet 
in operation, durable and accurate in mechanism, and attractive in appearanc We now offer you 
one that meets fully all of these requirements. 


DIXON’S PENCIL SHARPENER 


(Manufactured under the W. H. Lamson Patent, May 12, 1585,) 


is one that any child can easily operate. It will sharpen 60 pencils in five minutes in a man- 

ner that will win your lasting approval. With one of these little machines in your school-room 

you will have no need to waste time and patience that are required for your drawing lessons, in 

— sharpening pencils by the slow process of a pocket - knife, or in attempting to make work one of 
3 the many cumbersome and expensive pencil sharpeners now in the market. 

Mention the N. E. JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, and send for descriptive circular. 
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OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXII.—No. 26. 


H WALMSLEY & C0, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fita, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 


METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 
Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 
Mention this paper. 


JOURNAL 
must well consider the waste and supply of 
the Vital principle; how they may reinvig- 


they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutrition 
which have been lost by overwork, by sickness, by loss of sleep, by anxiety. or 
by inhaling a vitiated atmosphere. Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites are com- 
posed of the nerve-giving principles of the Ux-brain and the embryo of the wheat 
and oat; it is a special Foon to Brain and Nerves. oy 
Many children are bright scholars, with retentive memories, if their Brain is 
properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic without it. 


It is recommended by Emily Faithfull, Bismarck, Gladstone, Dom Pedro, and other Brain 
Workers. “Bvery one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 


/ or sale by druggists or by mail, $1. F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25ru Sr., N. Y. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


FPAOTUBER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Hstey Pianos, 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers Pianos. 
601 Wasuineron Boston, Mass. 


Mason Hamlin 


ORGANS: PIANOS: 
Hon- New mode of 

ors at all Great Stringing. Do 
World's Exhi- not require one- 
quarter as 
=. — much tuning as 
yies, prevailing 
$22. to $900. “wrest-pin” 
For Cash, Easy system. Re 


49 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Solid Slate Blackboards. 


No imitation. The Best inthe World Up with the 
times. Neat, Elegant,Cheap. Lasts forever. Any 
size, 44 or *, inch thick, Tile, Roofiog Slate, and other 
Biate tioods for sale. Write, 


THE BLACKBOARD SLATE CO., 
550 d PAIR HAVEN, VT. 


99 SAys Dr. EADON, 
REMARKABLE BOOK, 


uy) roved by editors, physicians, clergyme 
| Srough treatment of subjects especially important to 


4 Parts, 35 Chapters, 936 
W ust introdnced, consists 0’ 
fi A NE FEATUR E, of beautiful colored anatom- 
Seg ical charts, in five colors, guaranteed superior to any before offered in a@ po’ 
@ ular physiological book, and rendering it n the most attractive and quick- 


A G ENTS who have found a gold mine init. Mr. 


rates. Send for terms. 


Koehler writes: ‘I sold the first six books in two 
— page ts Tabi lain Home Talk, w 
= F REE—* Heatth Monthly, 


blue circulars, and a sample : 
tandard Editi 2 Same print a justrations, the 
Spuler dition,” 97:58 difference is in paper and binding. 


MURRAY HILL PUB, CO,, 129 East 28th St.. New York. 
PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Are purely vegetable in their composition, 
and thorough in their operation. They do 
not debilitate the Liver by excessive stim- 
ulation, and are not irritating in their 
action. The importance of these Pills in 
arousing the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels, 
to the proper performance of their func- 
tions cannot be overestimated. They will 


Promote the Appetite, 


and restore health and strength to weak 
and enfeebled systems. 

“For four years I was pety troubled 
with Dyspepsia; part of the time so badly 
I could retain little or no food on my 
stomach. I commenced using Ayer’s 
Pills, dieting myself at the same time, and 
effected a permanent cure. I am now en- 
joying perfect health.” 

THOMAS O. JENKINS, 
Provincetown, Mass. 

“For over a year I was afflicted with 
Liver and Stomach troubles, and failed to 
find relief until I commenced using Ayer’s 
Pills. Two boxes of these Pills have re- 
stored my Liver to a healthy condition, 
and I can now eat without being dis- 
tressed.” 

A. J. JONES, Buxport, Me. 


Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Established 1866. Curt W. Meyer 357 Fourth Ave., 


Address for Catalogs, ete. NEW YORK. 
Apparatus for Elementary Stady of Physics and Chemistry for Schools, Colleges, and Students a specialty, 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


IMPORTER AND 


6 BARCLAY ST. 
MANU’FR, OF 


123 VESEY ST. 
NEW YORK. 


A very large stock of first class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited.g 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


™ J. H. BERGE 


just issued. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalogue of Physical Iustruments for High Schools and OF 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalogue of Telescopes. AND LANTERNS 
Catalogue ef Anuntomical Modeis. IN PREPARATION 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Successors to BAKER, Pratt & Co., 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 
Largest Manufacturers in 


BEND 
ADDRESS. 


NCLO-SWISS K 
MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


A LIBRARY FREE j 


By taking an Agency for 


The New England Publishing Co., 


3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


No need of lea 
As ving present situation. Evenings and 
Write for information, 
THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


636 
Send six cents for postage, and 
A PRI Z E receive free, a costly box of goods 
whick will help all, of either sex, 


more money right ower than anything else in this 
_ Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
mailed free. Truz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


raphy ever published. 
DUSTLESS CRAYONS |ontline of the work for the Teacher, but as a concise 
text-book to be placed in the hands of the pupil. It 


M acturers 
anuf of the United States of 
THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, 
me TELLUREANS, 
MAPS CHARTS, 
BLA 
“PARAGON” CKBOARDS, 
and ERASERS, 
School Desks, CUBE-ROOT and 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 
Improved School A 
The GNLY DOVETAILED Bn Pparatus 
School Furniture in the world. pli 


HARRIS, ROCERS & CO., 


Room 4, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 


SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


S&S. C. CRICCS & CO., Chicago. 
We carry a full line of their celebrated publications, 


We invite your corres: 


including .Jones’ Firat Lessonsin Latin; Latin Prose 
em | Cd al S | Ca ar l S Composition, and Greek Prose Composition ; Boise’s 
6 | First Lessons in Greek ; Boise’s Liiad ; Chittenden’s 
English Composition, etc., etc. 
pondence ae ae books, and assure you of 


EAOCHERS contemplating a change 
n text-books, should not fail to examine these, 


We also carry a full line of STANFORD'S 
WALL MAPS, than which there are no better. 
OUR SCIENCE HELPS ought to be examined 
by every teacher. 
Send for our catalogue; or better, cll and see us. 
HARRIS, ROGERS &CO, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Room 4, 


Masical, far sounding, and bighly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, etc. 


MENELEY & CO. | Estab- 
WEST TROY, N. Y.| lished 1826. 
Full deecriptions and prices on applicat’n. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free, 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 


Miultam in Parvo.” 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK! 


The Essentials of Geography : 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 
By G C. FISHER, 
Superintendent of Schools at Weymouth, Mass. 


This is one of the best nids to the teaching of geog- 
It is designed not only as an 


contains all the political and descriptive geography a 

pupil should be required to commit to memory. Itisa 

condensation of the large geographies, —o- of 

BLOCKS which may be used in connection with it. 3 book 
+ ©t€- | is in octavo form, bound in flexible covers. 


Price 30 cents, sent to any address postpaid. 
es Schoot Oficers, and the promptiy sup- 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 


PATENTED 


ond | 


The N. 8 F. C0, ** 


TRIED TESTED PROVED. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
u@™ Send for full descriptive circular. 


One Package of “Fearless” Ink Powder 


Makes a pint of very best Ink for school or desk use. it other 
Send 18 cents in stamps for sample package, no 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. CARROLL W. CLARK, 75 Hawley Sitreet,J Boston, 


JOSEPH 
STEEL” PENS. [fs 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. |* 


t selling books, 
1.75, and Mother; 
ome and 
Heaven, edited 
Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 
best authors. $2.75. 
5,000 CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE, 
Pertaining to Persons, Places and Things. $1.75. 
Introduction by J. H, VINCENT, D.D. 
GAMES, “Races TO THE 


ACENTS)—-3 Send for E. B. TREAT’S 


Wuire House,” Quartett, Pyramips, the new way 
of AuTHors, Mucains, etc. Allon 60 Cards, 25c- 


E. B, TREAT, 771 Broadway, New York. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 
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3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
EDUCATION (bimonthly): 8vo, 112 pages, $4.00 ; single copies, 75 cts. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
Journal of Education and American Teacher.................+ $3.00 
Journal of Education and Education. 5.50 
Journal of Education, American Teacher, and Education... 6.00 


THE NEW YEAR'S VISION. 


BY ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 

The sober clocks, from tower to tower, 
Had pealed the solemn midnight hour, 
And sere the frosty snow 
The echoes died in music low ; 
When sudden, from the star-lit skies, 
With ruddy cheeks and gladdening eyes, 
And lips like rosebuds pressed together 
To keep them warm in frosty weather, 
I saw the joyful new-born Year 
Descending with his hearty cheer. 
His graceful form was bathed in light, 
And ’round his face strange beauty bright 
Where’er he passed made fair the night. 
And ah! he had the fleetest wings 

That ever sprite or fairy knew ; 
The summer bird that soars and sings 

Would give his trill and warble, too, 
To fly with pinions half so gay 
As those that bore him on his way. 


I looked again, and saw a throng 
Of tiny spirits floating after, 
And half were singing a merry song, 
And half were joining in airy laughter. 
As thick they came as flakes of snow, 
But bright as golden meteors swarming, 
And, as I watched, it seemed as though 
The sparkling stars from heay’n were storming. 


** What, ho! thou merry New Year’s Elf! 
Come, pause a moment at my side, 
And tell me all about yourself, 
And all your fairy host!’’ I cried. 
He started softly at my word, 
Then, poising lightly as a bird, 
Descended quickly to my feet, 
And said in words of music sweet,— 
‘* The Spirit of the Year am I, 
And these, my playmates, hovering nigh, 
“ Are Hours and Minutes, pure and gay, 
To bring good cheer to New Year’s Day!”’ 


Then all the listening hours and minutes, 

As bright as stars and spry as linnets, 

Caught hands in shining ring-around, 

And danced and sang with skip and bound ; 

Till all the air with joy saiiek ringing, j 
And star seemed singing to sister star ; 

The very wind, more softly blowing, 
Seemed overflowing in music far. 


And so the hours and minutes danced 
In revelry that never ceased 
Till dawn’s first beams, like sly eyes glanced 
Between the curtains of the east, 
Then said the New Year’s Spirit to me,— 
** These hours, these minutes, all are thine! 
They come to comfort, to gladden thee, 
And make thy pathway fairer shine. 
Be true, be patient, serve them well, 
For though awhile with thee they dwell 
Yet must they flutter back this year, 
And breathe the secret in God’s ear 
Of every thought thou gave’st them here!”’ 


The Spirit vanished, but a song 

Rang in my heart the whole day long ; 

That song, O world, I give to you,— 
** Re kind, be patient, just, and true; 

For time will flutter back each year 

And tell your secrets in God’s ear ’ 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Proutsitory Orpers, when uncalled for, are sure to 
bring out antagonism. Forbidden fruit is ever sought, 
whether it be good or evil. Blue Beard’s wife looks into 
the closet. Tell a boy that a few drops of nitro-glycerine 
will blow his head off,—he straightway studies chemistry 
to find out how to make nitro-glycerine. Tell him you 
will skin him alive if he don’t behave himself, and he 
will set all his wits to invent ways and means of misde- 
meanor. Therefore think twice before you threaten to 
punish for prospective violations of thelaw. Expect your 


pupils to do right, yet be prepared for them to do wrong. 
Neither require nor prohibit acts that you are unable to 
control.— Intelligence. 


Annuities ror Tracuers.—We believe the time will 
be when the public will show their appreciation of those 
who have long labored in the profession of teaching. 
When an individual has devoted continuously the best 
years of his life to the public good, in as laborious and 
little remunerative work as this, it is but an act of justice 
to appropriate funds to make pleasant his declining years. 
We cordially commend the following resolution of a com- 
mittee of the St. Louis board, and hope to hear of its 
adoption : 

Resolved, That assistants of the district schools who 
have been in the service of the board of public schools for 
thirty years, and are disabled by reason of age or sickness 
from performing their duties, be retired on the maximum 
salary of third assistant. 

This is a step in the right direction.—Zz. 


TEMPERANCE TeAcHING.—We all deplore the failure 
of our methods to reach boys with temperance teaching 
in that debatable period of their chronology known as 
“those dreadful teens.” The department placed under 
Mrs. Dickinson’s control, last year, was a study of that 
problem. If we could reach the lads and lassies too, in 
schools of higher education, perhaps we might apply the 
method with success to a wider circle of young people 
later on. . . . There is, as we all know by sad remem- 
brance, a gainsaying period in every young life, when, 
most of all, it needs the guidance of a strong and steady 
hand. Shall not our Union stretch it forth and be an 
elder sister and a cherishing mother to these tempted 
lives? If we would have temperance voters we must ed- 


ucate them; and between the Band of Hope and twenty- 
first birthday the enemy will sow not only wild oats, but 
tares, unless the ground is already leased and put under 
cultivation. I have thought of “ Young Patriots” as a 
good name for these societies, and the study of how we 
are governed and the relation of parties to principles as a 
good place for the léssons to begin.— Francis Willard. 


— The School Board of Idle, in Yorkshire, have called 
the teacher of one of their schools to account for the fol- 
lowing entry in his log-book: “Order somewhat worse 
than usual. Have had a few cases of late in which chil- 
dren have refused to obey their teachers, and even spoken 
impudently to them. This I attribute to the manner in 
which the newspapers, &c., have spoken of corporal pun- 
ishment in this school, which has been exaggerated in no 
small degree.”” The “&c.” in this case plainly signifies 
the Board; as the chairman declared, “ That means that 
what has been said in this room is a lie.” After some 
angry expressions of opinion on the part of some of the 
members, it was resolved to instruct the teacher “ to at- 
tend at the next meeting and bring his log-book with him.” 

— There is a rod in pickle for that schoolmaster, says 
The Educational News. 

The same paper calls the following from some Massa- 
chusetts teacher [who is he?] “ hypocritical bosh ” : 

“T tremble,” says a Massachusetts teacher, “when I 
think what I am doing. I am striving to send out into 
the world perfectly-equipped monsters,— intellects without 
guide, rudder, or compass. I am not permitted to do 
more than speak a trite maxim now and then to give a 
right direction to these terrible engines of: good or evil.” 
Even Yankees can play at what Mr. Gladstone terms 
“tomfoolery.” Who hinders this pious dominie from im- 
parting any amount he pleases of moral instruction.” 

We answer, No one, and nothing but his own conceit. 
American teachers have no limit to this exercise of moral 
influence and instruction, according to the laws of sound 


discretion. 

— When a child can be brought to tears, not from 
fear of punishment, but from repentance for his offence, 
he needs no chastisement. When the tears begin to flow 
from grief at one’s own conduct, be sure there is an angel 


nestling in the bosom.—Horace Mann. 


FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 


BY THOMAS TASH, PORTLAND, ME. 


EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE OF THE PILGRIMS. 


There is a prevalent impression, in New-England es- 
pecially, that the arrival on these shores in 1620 marks 
an era of wonderful change in educational systems and in 
the methods prevalent in the schools,—a change brought 
about by the Pilgrims and their immediate descendants. 
The general estimation of such a change at that point of 
time is greater than the facts of history will warrant. It 
is not necessary, in doing honor to the memory of men 
and women who were willing, at the peril of their lives, to 
endure all the hardships of an unseasonable passage late 
in the fall, across the Atlantic in a sailing vessel of scarcely 
two hundred tons, of a rigorous winter in this latitude, 
with no houses, little clothing and less food, exposed econ- 
stantly to the attacks of savages, of whom they knew but 
little but feared much, and of diseases of which they knew 
less and had occasion to fear much more,—it is not nec- 
essary, in honoring such a parentage, to claim for them 
anything more than history will fully warrant. 

The Pilgrims left behind on the parent soils other Pur- 
itans fully equal to themselves in intelligence, in religious 
zeal, and an earnest purpose to secure for themselves and 
their posterity their just political rights. When from 
Scrooby, near the mouth of the Humber, in 1608, Robin- 
son, Brewster, and their few followers became pilgrim 
exiles to Holland, hundreds of others equally desirous to 
go were left behind for the lack of means of conveyance, 
some of whom soon afterward followed. When, twelve 
years later, one hundred of these Pilgrims set sail for 
America, they were looked upon by those unwillingly re- 
maining as the chosen few, while those left must bide their 
time a little longer. They that went, the Pilgrims, were 
only an index of a great popular movement going on in 
Europe, and especially in England, since the time of 
Wickliff and of the Reformation, striving for progress in 
intelligence, and in freedom of religious belief and prae- 
tise, and for relief from political serfdom. The early re- 
formers in the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries were es- 
pecially earnest for a revival of letters, and for a spread 
of intelligence among the masses. Luther, Calvin, and 
others, in breaking away from the established usages of 
an idolatrous church, and in founding their belief in the 
necessity of a simpler religious faith, and of a purer prac- 
tise upon the Old and New Testaments, were especially 
desirous that the masses should be able to read these 
Scriptures. 

During the darker ages classical culture and scientific 
information had bean mostly confined to cloisters, but the 
outbreak of the Reformation was the origin of a general 
diffusion of education ; hence the people’s schoolis rightly 
called the “‘ Child of the Reformation.” 

It would be a pleasant task, and far from inappropri- 
ate, did it fall within our present limits, to trace, in the 
light of history, the origin of our free school system ; to 
mark its outgrowth from the introduction of printing and 
the revival of letters in the three centuries preceding our 
Pilgrim fathers ; to note the principles and methods now 
in use, drawn from much earlier sources,—from the sys- 
tems of education among the Romans, the Greeks, the 
Persians, and nations still farther east and of still higher 
antiquity; to observe how the natural craving of the 
young for companionship and knowledge led to the estab 
lishment of schools for children of the dominant and 
wealthier classes in the earliest times; how native-born 
teachers, like Socrates and Anselm, Roger Ascham, Pesta- 
lozzi, and Thomas Arnold, have sprung up to illumine 
the pathway to knowledge ; to study the influences of the 
Reformation, of Puritanism, of the Jesuits, and of other 
Christian impulses upon the schools. But our present 
limits and subject confine us to a narrower view,—to in 


quire precisely what was the influence of our Puritan an- 
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cestors,—more narrowly still, to the influence of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth upon the education of 
the world. 


every town “to have,” to quote the words of the ordi- 
nance, “a vigilant eye over their brethren and neighbors 
to see, first, that none of them shall suffer so much bar- 


The great object which the Pilgrims had in view in|barism in any of their families as not to endeavor to teach, 
coming to New England was to secure the right of relig-|by themselves or others, their children and apprentices, 
ious worship according to the individual conscience, and|so much learning as may enable them perfectly to read 


especially according to their own individual conscience, 


the English tongue, and knowledge of the capital laws, upon 


as their short-sighted treatment a little later of Roger|a penalty of twenty shillings therein.” 


Williams, of the Quakers, and of others seemed to indicate. 


By the General Court of 1647, it was ordered that 


This right, their ecurage, their perseverance, and their/every township of fifty householders should support at 


sufferings gained for them,—and for us in full measure. 
Incidental to this religious tolerance, and necessary to it, 


public expense a (primary) school; and that every town 
of one hundred families should maintain, in addition to 


they had the instinct to establish in the colony which they|its common school, a grammar school for the fitting of 


founded political economy and personal freedom. They 


pupils to enter the university,—all at public expense,— 


having been of the better class of the English peasantry,|a ripple of untold value and influence in the educational 


equals among each other, and having themselves felt the | tide. 
laid the corner-stone of our New England free school sys- 


tem; and, finally, that that law, passed almost two and a 
Their opportunity and their in-|half centuries ago in a comparative wilderness, was “ the 


yoke of a ruling class, they hated oppression, and were, 
consequently, by instinct, as well as by the force of cir- 
cumstances, democratic. 


It is not to be forgotten that then and there was 


fluence in promoting among mankind religious tolerance | first law providing for the education of the people at the 


and political equality were much greater than it could be 
to promote education. 

In the history of education it is important to recognize 
the existence of the two parallel streams of spiritual and 
educational progress. The revival of letters is. usually 
dated from the time of Petrarch in Italy and Chaucer in 
England in the 14th century, and the origin of the Refor- 
mation is as often traced back to Wycliff and Huss who 


public charge which ever illumined the statute-book of 
any Christian nation or people.” 


WHAT CAN HE DO? 


BY ELI F. BROWN, 
Superintendent of Schools, Paducah, Ky. 


People will know what we are. If we are honest they 


were conspicuous in the same period. In the earlier half} wi] find it out, and if we are unreliable in word or deed 
of the 16th century the educational movement was repre-| jt will as surely be known to those with whom we associ- 


sented by such men as Erasmus and Sir Thomas More, | ate, 


We cannot live alone. We are necessarily in close 


and the parallel religious activity by Luther and Calvin.| intercourse with the members of our own home ; and, in 
The new form of faith could sustain itself only on popular society of every kind, whether it be the school, the church, 


education. 


To this union of the religious with the educa: |the social circle, or the business arena of life, we are at 


tional impulses may be attributed the noble scheme of| all times turning the light upon our inner selves and ex- 
popular education embodied in the Book of Polity of the] posing our real self to the gaze of those about us. It is 
Reformed Church of Seotland, written as early as 1560,) 9 fatal mistake to suppose that they who see us, who hear 
more than half a century before the landing of the Pil-| ys, and deal with us in diverse ways, cannot judge rightly 
grims. Even before this the Roman Catholic Church,|of our weaknesses and shortcomings, as well as of our 
sensible to the changes which the spirit of the times had| merits. Even a child can sense the breath which vice or 
made inevitable, had established the Order of Jesuits, one| virtue constantly emits from the character of those who 
of whose principal offices it was to encourage education. | cast their light or shade upon it. 


This rising tide of educational reforms, beginning thus 


People will value us by what we are and by what we 


early in various parts of Europe, and sustained by the|do, not by what we pretend to be or by the estimate we 


religious zeal of the various sects, swept along over the] put upon ourselves. 


The man who is thoroughly honest 


times of the Pilgrims, and it has reached even to the pres-|js trusted. He who does a good day’s labor is employed ; 


ent day. 


he who excels in handicraft, of whatever sort, receives the 


It is not surprising that these Pilgrims left but a single| best pay. He who manages his own business well receives 


ripple in this onflowing stream. 


to them that they floated along with the tide; that neither | affairs. 


It is sufficient honor] the confidence of the people in the management of public 


He who is skillful in raising the ill from the sick 


in their weakness and their sufferings, nor in their joy! hed js sought after, day and night, to relieve suffering. 


and thanksgiving at their deliverance, dlid they allow them- 


The boy or man who seeks position must rest his selec- 


selves to forget to make provision for the education of|tion and his continuance of employment on what he is 


their children. 


Of systems of education already estab-|and what he can do. 


Business of every description is 


lished, and of the methods of instruction devised and prac-| hunting out efficient and reliable workmen and advancing 
tised by such men as Melancthon, Starm, and Comenius}them in place and salary. Industry of every kind, and 
in the German countries, and by such as Ascham and Mil-| professional service of every variety, call for men and 
ton in England, the New England Pilgrims seemed to] women who can excel in the work required of their hands 
know in general but little, though some of these, especially | and brains. 


their pastors, were graduates of the universities of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. 


for the doing. 


What one can do depends on the preparation he makes 
It is true that one may be more favored 


Three years after the landing of the Pilgrims it was|than another by natural endowment, but the great differ- 
ome reported of them oan the friends whom they had | ence that obtains among workmen of all classes depends 
left in England, that “their children were not catechised|yastly more on the training to which they submit them- 


nor taught to read.” 
proach and denied its justice. 


The Pilgrims felt keenly this re-| selyes, 
They owned “that they|ment of an engine. Great inventors are not prodigies, 


Men are not born with a genius for the manage- 


had not attained to a school, but claimed that each parent|but are the products of long and persistent study and 


did his best in the education of his own children.” 


effort. Men who excel in literature, in art, or in pro- 


Schools among them, however, soon began to appear, |fessional skill, grow into their excellent estate through 
and such endowment as could be afforded was freely given.|years of patient toil, intelligent effort, and fidelity to 
“Some tolerably qualified brother was fixed upon and | purpose. 


* entreated to become schoolmaster.’ ”’ Such schools were 


It was Willie Dunn who brought the morning paper to 


erude, it is true, and in most of the towns, even of Massa-|the doorsteps of a large circle of subscribers. He was 
chusetts, they remained so for two centuries, even until|a slender boy, with high forehead, a pleasant face, a bright 
the time of Horace Mann ; but, though crude, they were|eye, and a quick step. He was the son of a school-teacher, 


exceedingly useful. 


and, by his morning rounds as newsboy, added several 


It is not to be forgotten, but should be placed to the|dollars per week to the limited salary of his father. By 
credit of the Puritans, that within fifteen years of the|reason of his labors he lost a year in school, and entered 
landing of the Pilgrims, and within five years from the|the high school one year later than his earlier classmates. 


settlement of Boston in 1630, the people of that city had|His high-school course began at fifteen. 


He continued to 


established a school for her children; and that the first|rise at three o'clock, and, for three hours each morning 
General Court of Massachusetts in 1636 made an appro-|trudged through the streets to deliver the papers on his 
priation of £400 for the foundation of a college; that in|old route. He was often tired and drowsy at his after- 


1642 it passed an ordinance requiring the selectmen of'noon studies, but, withal, managed to maintain a fair 


standing in his classes, and graduated at the end of four 
years -with credit. Willie had a clear mind for mathe- 
matical study, and was among the best of his class in all 
the mathematical branches. Near the close of his high- 
school course his teacher asked him what he intended to 
follow when he quit school. He replied that he was un- 
decided ; that he often wished he might do something ex- 
cellent in life, bnt that he was wholly at a loss how to 
succeed. The teacher advised him to continue his studies 
longer in a university, and to give special attention to 
“civil engineering.” 

It was at nineteen,that Willie Dunn entered a course 
of study in a university. He was studious and faithful, 
and, naturally, became the favorite of his teacher in math- 
ematics. After four years he graduated with honors, but, 
by the advice of his professor of engineering, spent two 
more years in post-graduate work, practising actual engi- 
neering, and in mastering the more difficult problems that 
arise in such business. He had by this time spent eight 
years in the primary schools, four years in the high school, 
four in university regular course, and two in post-graduate 
study. He was twenty-five years of age, was an expert 
scholar, a master of his chosen branch, energetic and re- 
liable. It was at this time that the engineer of a large 
railway system needed just such an assistant, and at his 
hands Willie Dunn received an appointment on one of the 
railroads connecting New York with St. Louis, at a salary 
of $1,800 per annum. He gave valuable service to the 
company and was soon advanced in rank and pay. 

From thorough preparation position and money came. 
From these, together with frugality and economy, there 
soon came a home of his own with all the desirable com- 
forts of a plain and substantial life. With the increased 
use of his faculties came a constantly widening field of 
culture and usefulness. From the beginning to the end 
he found in his achievements the surest means of personal 
happiness. 

As in the case of Willie Dann, so it will be found to be 
true generally, that money will come to him who will per- 
form valuable service. Happiness will bless him who en- 
gages in some industry or profession that affords a career 
for the constant use of his best faculties, whose daily work 
will, therefore, have a measure of enjoyment in it, and in 
which pleasurable achievement shall reward his efforts. 
The greatest reward of a thing well done is to have done 
it. Alas, for him whose labor is unfitted to his taste, 
and whose daily toil brings to him no savor of pleasure. 
Growth is what one owes to himself, and valuable service 
is his debt to others. Remember that people will know 
what we are. They will value us by what we are and by 
what we can do. Our ability to perform will depend 
mainly on the preparation we make for the doing. Money 
and happiness will come through the achievement of such 
work as shall most thoroughly engage our best endeavor 
of hand and brain. 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


BY SUPT. B. A. HINSDALE, 


Ill.—GEOGRAPHICAL CONCEPTS AND UNITS. 


The first step toward realizing the ideal of geography- 
teaching, presented in the last paper, is the instruction of 
the child in the primary concepts of descriptive geogra- 
phy. Iam particular to say descriptive geography ; for 
the primary concepts of mathematical geography,—circles 
and zones, poles and tropics, parallels and meridians,— 
are much too abstract for the child at his stage of mental 
progress, when he begins, and should begin, the study of 
geography. He can, indeed, memorize and repeat deti- 
nitions of these terms; but he merely mouths the words 
and has no ideas. Both the terms and the things are ab- 
stact, remofe from sense and experience, and cannot be 
grasped by the pupil until his power of abstraction is very 
considerably developed. 

What I mean to say is, that intelligent instruetion in 
geography begins with the pupil’s getting hold of the idea 
conveyed by such terms as “ plain,” “valley,” “hill,” 
“mountain,” “river,” “lake,”’ “town,” “state,” and the 
like. As a matter of course, this instruction originates in 
sense-experience ; seeing is knowledge as well as believing. 
It is not, indeed, necessary that the child shall have seen 


a mountain, a prairie, or an island to equip him for the 


study of geography ; but it is necessary that he shall have 
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things so like them that he can form ideas of what they 

are. The country child, familiar from birth with natural 

objects and scenes, will have little difficulty with these 
fundamental concepts. In fact, his instruction in geogra- 
phy has been long in progress when he first comes to 
school ; and his out-of-door school lifé leads him in the 
same direction. The city child, who knows nothing of 
nature from observation, as seen in the country, is not so 
well equipped when he comes to school as- the country 
child; nor will his daily experience do as much for him 
thereafter. In one respect he is better off; he has prob- 
ably seen a river or lake, a harbor or a sea; at all events 
he has seen a town, and knows much more of manufactur- 
ing and trade; but this knowledge does not compensate 
for that familiar, first-hand experience of natural objects 
and scenes which begins with the country child’s birth. 
How hard to teach children who have never seen a field 
-of grain what agriculture is! To overcome this disadvan- 
tage will tax the teacher’s invention. I cannot here sug- 
gest practical expedients, but must insist that, using such 
sense-materials as the child has, through comparison and 
analogy and graphic illustration, the teacher must create 
in the city child’s mind these primary precepts. 

The old-fashioned way of describing the mastermg of 
fundamental laws was to gay, ‘‘ The child is learning his 
definitions.” But learning definitions is not necessarily 
mastering concepts ; the one may mean no more than a 
memorizing of words, while the other must include the 
grasp of facts and ideas. The child need not learn defi- 
nitions at all to begin with; if he gets a strong hold of 
the ideas, and of the things back of them, definitions or 
verbal forms will give little trouble. Nor does the child 
need a large stock of these concepts to equip him to begin 
the study. It is worse than folly to keep him for months 
at acquiring concepts, which is only too apt to degenerate 
into coining definitions. The concepts are the first formal 
lesson in geography; in fact, however, the study began 
with the acquisition of those sense-experiences which lie at 
the bottom of all natural knowledge. The teacher is to 
take the pupils as he comes to school, with his stock of 
facts and ideas; these facts and ideas the teacher is to 
add to, expand, and combine until the thorough work of 
‘earth-picturing ” has been wrought in the mind. 

The pupil should begin his geography at home ; that is, 
he should first learn certain facts concerning his own 
neigborhood, township, county, and state. This he can 
do while working on his fundamental concepts, or learning 
his definitions. Such local study will involve the use of 
that form of “ earth-picturing ” called a map. What 
shall be the next step? Shall this be the order of 
his progress; the United States, North America, the 
globe? or shall he go at once to the globe and then 
take these steps in the reverse order? Or, again, shall he 
stop at some intermediate point, and then descend? To 
these questions different teachers will give different an- 
swers. Moreover, he would be a bold man who should 
insist on any one answer to the exclusion of the others, 
at all times and places. My own idea is that the pupil, 
after studying his own state and adjacent states in outline, 
should pass at once to North America. Here, for the 
time, it will be sufficient to insist on a few general facts : 
the continent in its setting of oceans, its form, its grand 
mountain and river system, and its primary political divis- 
ions, British America, United States, ete. All this time 
the intelligent pupil, at least, will have been gaining, by 
reading and conversation, general ideas about the earth, 
which will aid him materially as he goes on his way. A 
general view of the continent acquired, he should take up 
the United States, first as a whole, next the first group of 
States, and then the states severally that make up that 
group ; and so on. 

Too many small facts, and too few large facts, are 
taught in our schools. The teacher fails often to grasp 
the conception of the geographical unit or whole; or, if 
she have that conception, her unit is the ultimate fact, as 
° river, cape, or mountain (which is, indeed, all-important 
in its place). There are small and large wholes; and no 
matter how they may dispute whether teaching should 
proceed from particulars to generals, or the reverse, sen- 
sible teachers are not likely to differ as to the end in view 
im teaching any large geographical unit; viz., a clear and 
strong grasp, on the part of the pupil, of the outline of the 

unit, filled in with a few well-chosen details. ‘This is so im- 
portant as to call for fuller illustration in another paper, 
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AGNES MASONS NEW 


BY MRS. CAROLINE 8. MORGAN. 


The musical chimes of the great cathedral pealed twelve o’ clock, 
and left a lingering echo, almost a minor wail on the cold midnight 
air, as if of regret that it fell to their lot to announce the death of 
another year, a friendly year, which to them at least had brought 
only joy and gladness. 

In her quiet room, luxuriously reclining in a great easy chair, 
before the grateful warmth of a glowing anthracite fire, Agnes 
Mason counted each stroke, and as the soft, melodious cadence died 
away in the far distance, and the old year joined the long procession 
of those that had gone before, wondered anxiously what its successor 
had in store for her. If as much of perplexity, disappointment, 
failure as the last, she almost wished that its sun might never rise. 
And what reason had she to expect anything else ; for were not the 
circumstances much the same? the conditions nearly identical ? 
She was still to teach, and in the same school where, for two years, 
she had looked for so much and found so little, and where whatever 
others might think or say she herself knew too well that her work 
was all but a failure. She could not understand why, and this New 
Year’s eve had thought and thought until her head was all in a 
whirl, and yet her anxious questionings seemed as far as ever from 
any satisfactory solution. 

Everything had seemed in her favor,—that is, as long as she had 
to teach at all,—a fine mind, a superior education, an attractive 
personal appearance, influential friends, and added to these, as she 
believed, a conscientious desire to do well all that could be expected 
of her. And yet, she was neither popular, nor successful as a 
teacher, while her friend and classmate, Helen Morris, quite de- 
ficient in most of these respects, little, dark, and without a particle 
of ‘‘style,’’ was wonderfully popular, and had an influence among 
the students which she would have given almost anything to possess. 
The boys were ready to swear by Miss Morris, and the girls averred 
that she was their good angel. 

And then there was Miss Haight, positively old and ugly, yet 
loved by one and all. And Fraiilein Heymann, a favorite in spite 
of her atrocious dress and queer ways. What cou/d be the matter 
with Aer, that notwithstanding all her efforts her work seemed a 
dead letter, her influence uull? She and Miss Morris, to be sure, 
differed entirely in their theories, but nothing would make her be- 
lieve, as Miss Morris did, that a teacher’s social obligations were 
almost as strong as her professional. Surely her views were correct 
that a teacher should devote all her time to her legitimate work ; 
and hold her own opinions she would, even if Miss Morris’s theories 
won for her crowns of laurel. 

And Miss Haight, knowing perfectly well how old and ugly she 
was, felt the necessity of trimming her sails to every passing breeze, 
and smiled promiscuously on all the students, especially the boys, 
whether she felt like it or not. As for herself, she couldn’t feel an 
interest in all these uninteresting boys and girls, would not profess 
that she did, and they might as well understand it first as last. 


And Fraiilein Heymann was forever saying flattering things, 
which her taking German accent made quite bewitching. Of course 
she couldn’t feel them all; and Agnes, priding herself on the sin- 
cerity which despised such hollowness, resolved to maintain her in- 
dependence and live up to her principles whatever it might cost. 
No one should have a chance to accuse her of frivolity, time-serving, 
or insincerity. But after all, it must be delightful to be loved by 
every one, she thought, and wondered dreamily whether Miss Morris 
and the others appreciated their privileges as they should. In the 
mirror above the mantel she caught a glimpse of her fair face and 
abundant light hair, and consolingly whispered to herself, ‘‘ But 1 
have beauty, and they have not.”’ 

As she looked, the little mirror parted through the middle and 
gradually spread on either side until it broadened into a scene of 
ideal beauty, where bright figures flitted about and happiness 
seemed to reign supreme. ‘‘ Ah!” she thought, ‘‘what an en- 
chanted world ; surely all there is joy and gladness.””’ And joining 
the happy throng she strayed on and on, delighted with the beauti- 
ful sights and sounds around her. The troublous past seemed but 
a dream, the glad present a blissful reality. ‘* Here I will live,’’ 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ in the midst of all this beauty; here I will be un- 
derstood, and my true worth will be appreciated,’’ and whenever 
she looked, catching glimpses of new delights, she wandered on 
under smiling skies, amidst sparkling fountains, fragrant flowers, 
and grateful shade, and felt exultingly that this must be her native 
air, that here only could she feel truly at home. 

Nearing a flowery arch, beyond which, far in the distance, a still 
lovelier landscape opened to her view, she was about to pass 
through when an invisible barrier prevented, and a sweet voice 
whispered, ‘‘ Only those who are ‘poor in spirit’ can breathe in 
that pure air, and you are vain and self-sufficient.”” Startled and 
shivering, as with a sudden blast of cold air, she turned away, won- 
dering if here, too, she was to be misunderstood and misjudged. 

Strains of sweet music, such as she had never dreamed of, fell 
upon her ear, and, guided by the wooing melody, she reached a 
lofty auditorium thronged by eager listeners from whose faces 
beamed joy unspeakable. ‘‘I cannot be denied,” she thought, 
and her steps were on the very threshold; but again the invisible 
barrier, and the voice, which, this time, was full of tender sympathy, 
** Only those who are ‘ pure in heart’ have ears attuned to that 
divine harmony, and you are proud and uncharitable.’’ Bitterly 
unreconciled to this second disappointment, she made a desperate 
effort to enter, but an unseen force led her against her will, and as 
the sweet strains died away in the far distance, tears of keenest 
sorrow filled her eyes. 


‘*Ts there no place for me?” she cried, feeling herself a dis-, 


cordant element in the midst of all that loveliness, almost wishing 


herself away, and yet loth to leave. Raising her head as she spoke, 
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she wondered how she could have failed to see the wondrous temple 
so near her, whose walls of snowy marble and gilded domes and 
minarets were almost dazzling in the flooding sunlight. The great 
doors swung invitingly open, happy faces came and went, glad 
voices of song echoed through the lofty arches, and entrance seemed 
as free as the air. 

Naturally courageous, she resolved to try once more, and with 
mingled emotions of hope and fear stole unobserved into the great 
vestibule, which was filled with a soft, rosy hue from its mullioned 
windows of iridescent glass. She thought she was safe, and her 
heart gave a great bound of joy; but a barrier fine as a web yet 
strong as steel rose gradually before her, and a pitying voice said, 
‘* Only those who live for others, whose talents, be they one or teh, 
have been improved to the utmost, can share those joys, and you are 
selfish and your life is full of lost opportunities.”’ 

Retracing her steps in grief and humiliation, she realized that in 
all that world of beauty and happiness there was no place for her, 
and moaning bitterly, ‘‘ Let me go, that I may see no more of what I 
lose,’’ endeavored despairingly to find her way back to the en- 
trance. 

** You cannot go until you see yourself as we spirits of light see 
you,’’ answered a resolute voice. ‘‘ Here is the mirror of truth; 
look.’’ And gazing into its wondrous depths, what a sight she saw ; 
her traits of character, motives, principles of action, thoughts, am- 
bitions, as clearly defined as her dress or the features of her face. 
Pride, vanity, selfishness, contempt for others, indifference, and 
envy! while she had been glorying in her sincerity, strength of 
mind, and true independence of character. ‘‘ How could I have 
been so mistaken!’’ she cried; ‘‘ let me see no more, or my life will 
be a burden ;’’ and kind hands led her away. 

The chimes of the great cathedral pealed six o’ clock ; she dreamily 
counted each stroke, and, lifting her head from the chair where she 
had fallen asleep, gazed absently about the room. ‘The fire in the 
grate burned low, a pale glow suffused the wintry eastern sky, the 
little room looked as usual; but where was her Arcadia? What 
had happened ? Why were her eyes so heavy with tears? Grad- 
wally it all eame back,—that world of beauty, the flowery arch, the 
stately temple, the heavenly music, and the great ‘* mirror of truth”’ 


with its startling revelations, rose before her. ‘‘ A dream, yet not 
a dream,” *‘ a baseless fabric of a vision,’’ and yet her inmost heart 
whispered ‘‘ a reality.’ 

The sad hours of that New Year’s day wore slowly away as she 
struggled with the unwelcome truths so vividly brought home to 
her; and when the evening bells chimed “six o’clock”’ she felt 
that.she understood herself as never before. 

No one else ever knew the secret of the great change which came 
over her life and character, for she never breathed a word about 
her midnight visit to Arcadia, or spoke of the ever-present ‘* mirror 
of truth’’ by which she tested all her actions. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE NAT- 
URAL METHOD. 


BY AUGUSTA TOVELL, ST. LOUIS, MO, 

I should like to add some emphasis to the sound principles of 
education that are set forth from time to time by the contributors 
to THE JOURNAL. Ihave found, in doing institute work, that the 
most effectual way of convincing teachers that a method can be 
used successfully, is to bring the children before them and make a 
practical illustration. Seeing is believing. 1, therefore, propose 
to make a few statements in regard to the work done by some of 
my own classes during the present session. ‘The classes in physi- 
ology learned about bones from handling them. They brought 
bones to school that they had subjected to the action of acid, others 
that they had barned. ‘They were required to point out all the 
bones in the articulated skeleton, and then to select the same bones 
from an unarticulated one. At first some of the girls showed a 
slight aversion to coming into such close contact with the bony 
spectre, but in a short time its fleshless jaws and gaunt fingersehad 
no unpleasant effect. We soon found that we must make requi- 
sitions from the butchers. And in order to be able to do this, I 
suggested to each class that those of the members who were willing 
to do so should contribute a few cents toward a fund to be used for 
making such purchases as we might need. The fund was raised 
without any trouble and a treasurer elected. Joints were soon pro- 
cured from which to study the tendons, muscles, etc. ; and dishes, 
knives, and other articles necessary for the work were voluntarily 
donated by members of the classes. It has been no trouble to get 
a boy or girl to go to the market on the way to school, to purchase 
a rabbit for the day’s class-work. One cold morning one of the 
girl’s came into school bearing unmistakable signs of having taken 
a long, cold walk. She had been to get a bottle of blood, that the 
class might observe the serum and clot. The pupils have purchased 
hearts of beeves, sheep, and hogs, and they will reject one quickly 
enough from which the auricles have been cut away. After obtain- 
ing some knowledge of the heart, we begun to procure lungs; then 
we had the lungs, trachea, heart, and blood-vessels, all together. 

We have now commenced studying the nervous system, and good 
specimens of brains, spinal cords, ete., are always promptly pro- 
cured by the pupils. The butchers of the city, the time at which 
they kill, and the other details of their business, are far better 
known to the pupils than they are to their teacher. It is the pupils 
and not the teacher who do the work, and they generally suggest 
what is needed. They expect soon to look for eyes. There are 
few, if any, indifferent, uninterested pupils in the physiology 


lasses. 
In the literature classes we have been trying to make the 


work as tangible as possible. ‘ 
ures having any relation to the authors they have become acquainted 


with. 
verbatim from books and try to have every lesson an exercise in the 
use of language. 


way will pass no better examinations when they sit down with pen 
and ink to answer questions than those who have been simply 


to the question, ‘* What is the difference between a vein and an 
artery ?’’ but should a vein and an artery be presented to them 
they will be unable to distinguish them. This the former will do 


readily, though from lack of mature judgment, they may not give 
a thoroughly correct explanation of the difference. Text-book 
pupils always tell more than they know, while those who are made 
acquainted with things will invariably tell less'than they know. 
But each of their crude attempts at putting their knowledge into 
words is a valuable mental exercise, and will in time bear fruit. 


The pupils have been collecting pict- _ 


In all departments of this work we endeavor to avoid reciting: - 
What is the result of this kind of work? Pupils taught in this -- 


crammed with the text-hook. The latter may give a correct answer . 


- 
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* sharp rocks in the bed of the brook!” 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


BY G. T. FLETCHER, MARLBORO, MASS. 


Secure the attention of your class, teach the subject 
thoroughly, then “cease from your labors” in this line, 
and require the pupils to do what they have been taught. 

Many teachers waste their time and strength, and in- 
jure their pupils, by continually repeating instruction, when 
one lesson should be sufficient. Only by self-activity is 
the mind disciplined, and the memory will not long retain 
what it has been compelled to reproduce. 

Instruct your pupils to observe the following order of 
thinking and doing in solving a problem: Determine 
what is required. Decide upon a method of solution. | 
Perform the operation. Said Professor Tillinghast, “ If 
I had but three minutes in which to solve a problem upon 
which my life depended, I would spend two minutes in 
deciding upon a method of solution, before making a 
figure.” 

In too many schools work on the blackboard precedes 
work in the brain; in other words, there is more doing 


than thinking. 


WORD- PICTURES IN THE LANGUAGE CLASS. 
BY SARAH L. ARNOLD, MIDDLEBOROUGH, MASS. 


There are forty boys and girls, on the child-side of 
thirteen, who make up the second class of a country gram- 
mar school. They are seated at their desks, ready for, 
their language-lesson, and a flourish of hands already be- 
tokens investigation of the coming event. 

“ Will you tell us what we are to talk about to-day, 
Miss White?” asks an eager girl. 

One of the boys volunteers, “ You said you would show 
us a picture to-day, we wrote so well about that one yes- 
terday.” 

“TI have not forgotten,” said the teacher, smiling at 
the honest remembrance. “Shall I show you the picture 
I have found for yon?” 

The eager chorus proved their interest in the unknown 
quantity awaiting them. 

“Tell me first about yesterday’s picture. Jennie re- 
members; she may tell us what she saw in it.” 

Jennie’s hand had already shown her willingness. “It 
was a picture of a road, with hills on one side and a brook 
on the other. There was a bridge over the brook, and 
some rose-bushes grew beside it. There were trees on the 
hills.” 

“ And there was a boy driving home the cows,” added 
bright-eyed Hugh. “ We thought it was sunset, from the 
shadows, and that’s why we said he was driving the cows 
home.” 

“And one of the cows drank in the brook,” added se- 
date Jamie, who always waited until the others had done. 

“T am glad youremember,” said Miss White. ‘“ Now, 
are your eyes ready for to-day’s picture? Here it is.” 
And drawing aside the curtain that hid the blackboard, 
she disclosed to their wondering eyes these written lines: 


** Woodsy and wild and lonesome, 
The swift stream winds away 
Through birches and searlet maples, 
Flashing in foam and spray, 
Down on the sharp-horned ledges 
Plunging in steep cascade, 
Tossing its white-maned waters 
Against the hemlock’s shade.”’ 
“ Why, where’s the picture ?” 
“Do you not see it. Look at the lines, and tell me 


what you see.” 

Marion’s face flushes, as her vivid imagination kindles, 
and she sets the ball rolling by exclaiming impetuously, 
“ Oh, I see ! 

“Ts that all? Who sees?” is the teacher’s only sug- 
gestion. Other hands are up now, and one voice follows 
another. 

“T can see birch-trees by the brook.” 
maples.”. “And I see hemlock- ow 


“T see red- 

“There are 
“Tt runs fast, 
and makes foam on the rocks!” “It winds, so it can’t 
be straight.” 

“IT knew you would see,” says Miss White, her own 
face kindled with pleasure, and showing her appreciation 
of every insight into the lines which her scholars showed. 


* Tf you look carefully you will see more,” 


“Tt is down hill,” offers Jamie, “else there wouldn’t 
be steep cascades.” “Tis way in the woods, too,” af- 
firms Grace,“ and that makes it wild and lonesome.” 
“ The ledges have sharp points,” adds Hugh. “Tis fall, 
because the maples are scarlet,” Madge volunteers. 

So the talk goes on, with a hint now and then from 
Miss White, to guide the willing eyes. One describes the 
hemlock, another the birch, and another the maples. 
They talk of the “ white-maned waters,” and find another 
work for “cascades.” Then the pencils come into use, 
and busy fingers write what the eager eyes have seen. 
A half-hour flies so quickly! It is already time for recess. 


MY LANGUAGE CLASS. 
BY CLARA G. TAGG, CLEVELAND, 0. 


The first day of the term finds me with forty-two pupils 
whose average age is thirteen, and with thirty-five min- 
utes to be devoted daily to language work, both oral and 
written. 

What shall be my aim in conducting the written work 
of this recitation? Shall it be the production of a certain 
number of formal, kiln-dried compositions, carefully writ- 
ten and minutely corrected, or the daily writing of infor- 
mal, brief exercises, with occasionally one more fully and 
carefully treated ? 

Many of the wise and prudent will unhesitatingly de- 
clare themselves in favor of the first; modestly but con- 
fidently, I advocate the second. I believe that the first 
great end to be sought in written language work is to cre- 
ate a fondness for expressing one’s thoughts in writing. 
It lies with the teacher whether she arouse in her pupils 
an eagerness and zest for writing, or an uncontrolable dis- 
like. The aversion, once established, can seldom be over- 
come ; the fondness, once created, will carry the pupil tri- 
umphantly through subsequent dry details or uninteresting 
teaching. I have seen pupils who, while the teacher was 
explaining the nature of the exercise to be written, seemed 
completely imbued with eagerness to begin, — their faces 
glowing, their eyes bright, their minds already thronged 
with ideas impatient for utterance,—the whole attitude 
and aspect showing that they could hardly wait for the 
signal to write. I have also seen a class who, with dull, 
bored faces, heard their subject announced ; some then be- 
gan writing listlessly or laboriously, while others silently 
bit the ends of their pencils. 

I quote from a recent daily: “ Dr. Wendell Holmes 
feels, at seventy-five, as much pleasure in composition as 
he did when he contributed, as an under-graduate, to The 
Collegian at Harvard. Writing has always been one of 
his greatest gratifications ; without it, life would be incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory ; but all the indications are that 
he will retain his happy gift while he retains anything. 
He ascribes much of his youthfulness of feeling, it is said, 
to his ease and abundance of expression, and the habit of 
indulging in both with tongue and pen.” 


TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


VITl. 

A second and very common result of the use of alco- 
holie liquors, and other narcotics, is failure in the muscles, 
both voluntary and involuntary, to work together. Fa- 
miliar examples are seen in the staggering gait, trembling 
hands, and distorted vision of one who has been drinking. 
So completely are the actions of the body dependent upon 
its nervous system that it seems impossible to teach other 
divisions of the subject clearly without a brief sketch, at 
least, of the nerves and nerve-action. Indeed, I question 
if this should not come first in anatomical and physiolog- 
ical study; certainly the experiment of so doing has 
yielded, thus far, most satisfactory results. Be that as it 
may, a statement in regard to the motive-power of the 
muscles may well be made at this point. 

The familiar illustration of the telegraph office and lines 
is probably the best. It serves well, also, to illustrate 
ack of co-ordination in muscular movements produced by 
conflicting messages, or no message at all. An operator is, 
perhaps, asleep at his post; hence the eyes which should 
see clearly, fail to read correctly the label on a bottle ; 
the hands which should drop the liquid steadily, tremble 
just enough to make the dose fatally large, 


The subject of nerve-action may be made picturesque 
and interesting to the children. Is not this a good place 
to show the fallacy of the assertion so frequently made, 
“T would rather have Dr. , even when he is drunk, 
than any other doctor when he is sober.” The teacher’s 
tact must be carefully used to avoid the quickening of 
local opinion and prejudice ; but I believe this teaching 
ean be so skillfully and wisely given that the children will 
look with distrust upon one who is not full master of 


himself. 

A resolution passed at the last meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association has a bearing here : 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this association that, 
in order to comply with the spirit of the law concerning 
the teaching of the subject of narcotics and alcoholic stim- 
ulants (?) in the public schools of the state, all teachers 
should have their personal habits correspond to the teach- 
ing they are required to give.” 


SOME NEW OR UNUSUAL EXPERIMENTS IN 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 


BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 


6. Crystallization of iodine from solution. 
Place a slip of plain glass on the stage of a microscope. 
in a horizontal position, put a drop of water on the center 
of the slip, cover with a thin glass circle, and run a very 
little ordinary tincture of iodine under the edge of the 
cover-glass by moistening a splinter of wood in the tinct- 
ure and quickly applying it to the surface of the slide. 
View with a moderate power of the microscope. 
Or the experiment may be shown to a whole class at 
once by means of the common trough with glass sides, 
filled with water, arranged with heliostat and lens as a 
solar lantern. 

Result? [Beautiful prismatic crystals of iodine are 
formed instantaneously. | 

Conclusion. 


7. Relutive Chemism of Iodine, Bromine and Chlorine 
Sor Potassium. 

Show the class the color produced by dissolving minute 
portions of bromine in a cubic centimeter of chloroform, 
and also the color produced by iodine and chloroform. 
Next make a dilute solution of potassium iodide and an- 
other of potassium bromide (1 gramme of either salt to 
200 gm. water). To the iodide solution, contained in a 
300 or 400 ¢. ¢. flask, add a single drop of bromine and 
shake thoroughly, then one c. c. of chlorform and again 
shake thoroughly. Repeat with another portion of iodide 
solution, a small quantity of chlorine water, and 1 e. c. 
chloroform. 

Now treat the bromide solution with a little chlorine 
water, ayd then chloroform, shaking each time as before. 

Results? [Either Br. or Cl. set free, and so the chlo- 
roform becomes violet; Cl. sets Br. free, and the latter 
colors the chloroform yellow, orange, or reddish. ] 


TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLES. 


NEW JERSEY READING CIRCLE. 


At the meeting in Newark, on Saturday, Dee. 5, for the organ- 
ization of a State Teachers’ Reading Circle, the interesting fact was 
developed that there are similar circles in New York, Rhode 
Island, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Wisconsin, Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Com- 
munications were received from all these, giving, in brief, their 
plan of operations. 

_ The Newark meeting had no difficulty in organizing and adopt- 
ing a general scheme of work, but when it came to the point of 
determining what and how much to recommend for a half-year’s 
reading, trouble began. Opinions ranged all the way from Com- 
enius to Parker, and from one book to four. The discussion ex- 
tended far beyond ‘‘ early candle-lighting,” and finally the ques- 
tion was postponed till the meeting of the state convention during 
the Christmas holidays. 

The first year’s work, as pro by the committee, is as follows : 
1. Quick’s ‘‘ Educational Reformers,’ prescribed, and Hail- 
mann's History of Pedagogy,”’ optional. 

2. Page’s ‘‘ Theory and Practice’’ (new), prescribed, and Par- 
ker’s ‘‘ Talks on Teaching,’ and Trumbull’s ‘‘ Teachers and 
Teaching,’’ recommended. 

3. The Chautauquan, prescribed. 

4. An outline work on English literature. prescribed. 

As the course of reading is to be made out by the board of con- 
trol, the committee did not report a subsequent course, except to 
suggest that the above is a preparation for Sully’s ‘‘ Psychology ” 
(abridged by Reinhart), ‘‘ Philosophy of Education,’’ ‘“ Lectures 
on Education,”’ ‘‘ General History,’’ and some of the best works 
of noted English and American authors. 


—Absence of occupation is not rest. 


A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed,  — Cowper. 
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THE BOYS’ BURGER SCHULE IN HALLE. 


BY MARGARET K. SMITH. 


IL.—RELIGION. 


Under the heading, ‘* Religion,” a course of biblical study is pur- 
sued throughout the whole school-course of eight years. This con- 
sists of a historical study of the most striking events and the most 
conspicuous personages of the Old and New Testament. 

The first lesson of this kind that I heard was in the lowest grade 
[children six years of age]. The teacher repeated.a passage from 
Luke, second chapter [40-47 verses], and then in answer to ques- 
tions the children reproduced the same in their own language. 
Great care was taken that correct construction and complete sen- 
tences should be given. The teacher questioned for reproduction 
so perseveringly and so thoroughly that the whole class [sixty chil- 
dren] learned the passage by heart and could repeat it in concert. 
The teacher then questioned for inferences to be drawn from the 
text, and after some time seeured from the children the statements 
that as a child, Jesus was industrious, respectful to his elders, of an 
inquiring mind, attentive, and that he gave wise, thoughtful answers. 
The teacher, after having these statements repeated and re-repeated 
by many of the children, had the class ees them in concert and 
then make a slight application to the children present. He made 
no comparisons and called attention to no particular delinquencies, 
but merely suggested that such an example was worthy of imitation. 
The lesson and the language were within the comprehension of 
every member of the class. The striking features of the instruc- 
tion were the care taken in the development work and afterward 
the tremendous amount of drill. No emotion was wasted by either 

- teacher or pupils. The lesson lasted about fifty minutes, and I 
think it never occurred to the children that they had a right to be 
weary. No child asked a question, nor made a remark except when 
called upon; and no child failed to answer when desired. The 
questions involved no great exercise of the memory, but called con- 
tinually for comparison and conclusions. 

In another room I heard a lesson upon the history of Joseph, 
with children of the same age. The teacher had evidently been 
engaged upon this subject for some time. He told a few sentences 
and then called for reproduction, taking care before resuming the 
narrative that every child followed the thread of the story. In the 
children’s work there was an utter lack of what is usually denomi- 
nated ‘‘enthusiasm,’’ and yet I never saw such perfect attention 
nor such readiness in replying. The plan of the lesson was similar 
to that of the first one I witnessed, and the system of questioning 
was nearly the same. The teacher told absolutely nothing beyond 
the bare facts, which was merely supplying material upon which 
the children could make observations and draw inferences. 

In a more advanced class, a picture of Christ walking on the 
water was presented, and the children questioned until they were 
in possession of the story. The teacher confirmed inferences and 
at the close of the development work called for the story which 
every child was able to give. This was the most skillful work in 
developing that I witnessed. The ‘‘Good Samaritan’ was pre- 
sented in a story and elaborately discussed by a class of children 
nine years of age. In a still more advanced class, the creeds and 
the ten commandments underwent a very careful analysis, and 
Martin Luther as an expounder of the same was very frequently 
referred to. 

In all the classes, points of doctrine, personal belief, preference, 
prejudice, and exhortation were very carefully avoided. The whole 
effort seemed to be to discover certain truths resulting from certain 
related conditions. 

In Germany there are, I believe, no Sunday schools, but it is a 
mistake to suppose that on this account there is a lack of religious 
instruction, as at fourteen years of age every boy and girl possesses 
a more thorough knowledge of Bible history than I have ever found 
among even advanced students in America. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON TEACHING. 


(Notes from an Institute.) 


Teachers’ Qualifications, by Dr. E. E. White.—Necessary quali- 
fications: (1) Good scholarship; (2) skill; (3) heart-power; (4) 
will power; (5) backbone; (6) organs of sense well cultivated ; 
(7) good character. Without these qualifications a teacher cannot 
attain satisfactory results in the school-room. The teacher is a 
missionary and must perform his duties for the love of the work. 
Some children have no friends in this world; it is, therefore, the 
teacher’s duty to make friendship with them. No man or woman 
should enter the school-room whose life and character is not a fit 
model for imitation. 


Physiology, by Prof. W. H. Shelly.—Physiology should be made 
an object lesson. Let pupils examine the bones, muscles, veins, 
ete., of animals, Teach the use of the thermometer. Teachers 
should open the doors and windows during recess in order to have 
the air perfectly pure by the time the pupils enter the room again. 
Teach pupils the bad effects of alcohol on the system. 

Supplementary Reading, by Prof. W. H. Shelly.—Supplementary 
reading should be introdue ed as ae as the pupil can iam Itshorld 


alternate with the regular reading, or should be used in connection | 


with each reading lesson. It should not be confined to the school 
alone, but taken to the homes; not to be used in the class alone, 
but at the seat, also; to be read from blackboard or from printed 
page. _ Every teacher, aided by the scholars, should keep a scrap- 
k, in which should be collected some choice reading adapted to 
each grade. Other readers, if the same grade, can be used to good 
advantage. Teachers might interchange their scraps and readers 
with each other. A regularly published magazine will, in many 
districts, be subseribed for by the pupils. Entertainments could be 
held, and the proceeds taken, to furnish the school with general 
reading-matter. A subscription might be taken up among the pat- 
rons for the same purpose. The teacher may read, and the pupil 
reproduce, when nothing better can be done, but this will not reach 
the end claimed for supplementary reading. Teaching is, toa great 
extent, a failure, if a desire is not created in the child for good 
reading. 
School Government, by Dr. E. E. White.—The aims of school 
vernment are: (1) Self-reliance, self-control, and self-direction ; 
) order and right conduct in school. The conditions are : 
1) Confidence and codperation of school officers and patrons; (2) 
leasant and attractive school-room and surroundings; (3) Proper 
eating and ventilation. To secure government the teacher 
must have his pupils well seated. This will enable him to se- 
cure good order and properly prepared lessons. A program should 
be placed in some conspicuous place. This must be so formed as 
to regulate the time of study, as well as the time of recitation. The 
teacher ought to appeal to the conscience of his pupils before resort- 
ing to any corporal punishment. 
‘ School Punishment, by Dr. E. E. White.—1. Objects: (a) To re- 
orm the wrong doer; (6) to deter others from wrong doing; (c) to 
condemn wrong doing, 2, Nature ; (a) Certain ; (b) just; (c) 


natural, 8, Improper; (4) Degrading; (b) personal indignities, 


ete.; (c) epithets, ete. 1. Punishment has for its object the pre- 
vention of wrong doing. The first question is, What effect will 
this punishment have upon the offender ? Will it have a tendency 
to amend or make worse ? 2. A mild punishment severely inflicted 
does more good than the uncertainty of a severe one. Punishment 
should be certain to follow every offense, but not exceed it. In 
punishments justice must be kept in view. Too severe punishments 
are not effective. Punishment, to be effective, ought to be natural, 
such as forfeiture of rights or privileges. As we increase in power 
and character we can administer milder and more natural punish- 
ments. Punishments intended to degrade should never be inflicted. 
Personal indignities, such as boxing ears, pulling ears or hair, 
should never be resorted to. Epithets should never be applied to 
pupils, such as dunce, liar, and blockhead. They have a tendency 
to create a bad feeling toward the teacher. 


MATHEMATICS. 


. Prop. 286.— The interest, true discount, and time of a note be- 
ing given, give rule to find the principal and rate per cent. 


1, Since the difference between the interest and true discount 
equal the interest on the true discount for the given time, divide 
this difference by the interest of the true discount at one per cent. 
for the given time. The result is the rate per cent. of inter- 
est and discount. Then, to find the principal, divide the given 
interest by the interest of one dollar atthe given rate per cent. 
(found above) for the given time. MARY HARTMAN, 


2. Let a = interest; let b = true discount; let c = time (in 
years) ; let e = principal ; Jet y = rate per cent. 


ab a—b Rule for finding principal and 
Then anaes and he’ vate, interest, true discount and 


100 time being given. 


The product of the interest and true discount, divided by their 
difference, equals the principal; and the difference of the interest 
and true discount, divided by the interest on the true discount, at 
one per cent. at the given time, equals the rate per cent. 

GEO, JENKINS. 


3. Let i be the interest, p the face of the note, r the rate, ¢ the 


time, and d the discount. Then i = prt and, d= p — 7 + ~ 
1+ rt d + drt 1 r= a v 
di 
J. M. Mercarr. 


PrRoB. 287.— Given the base of a triangle, the vertical angle, 
and the length of the line drawn from the vertex to the middle 
point of the base. Construct the triangle. 

Let line AB be the given base; angle FE given angle, and line 
CD length of line from vortex to middle point of the base. On 
AB construct a segment of a circle which shall contain the angle 
E. From the middle point of AB as a center, with CD asa ra- 
dius describe an indefinite are cutting the are of the segment before 
constructed at G. From the point of intersection of the two ares 
draw straight lines to A and B ; the triangle ABG is the triangle 
sought. Q.E.F. This construction is impossible for certain 
lengths of CD. MARY HARTMAN, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


STANDARD LATIN AUTHORS. 


What is the order in which the standard Latin authors are 
read in the leading preparatory schools ? Should Virgil precede or 
follow Cicero? Is Ovid's Metamorphosis a good book; and if so, 
where should it come in the course ? +,* 

There is no uniformity respecting the order of procedure to be 
given to Cicero or Virgil. But the advantages to gained in ac- 
curacy of pronunciation by giving Virgil the precedence are very 
great. Without a knowledge of prosody, especially quantity, the 
pupil can never have a correct understanding of the rule of accent- 
uation in words of more than two syllables. As Ovid is easier 
than Virgil, he should be read earlier in the course. 

Boston, Dec., 1885. R. L. PERKINS. 


RELATED QUESTIONS. 
1. If a man practices morality, can he keep from teaching it ? 
—J Fairbanks. 


2. If a man practices music, can he keep from teaching it ? 
— Eugene Bouton. 


VARIETIES. 


— ‘*So you did not succeed very well with your school in Illi- 
nois?”’ ‘*No; I had to give up at the end of the first month.’’ 
‘* Did you use the blackboard much ?”’ ‘‘ No; it was too large. 
But I used all the other furniture in the room that wasn’t nailed 
down.”’—-Graphic. 


— I call to mind the fountains by the way, 
The breath of flowers, the bird-song on the spray, 
Dear friends, sweet human loves, the joy of giving 
And of receiving, the great boon of living 
In grand historic years when Liberty 
Had need of word and work. —‘* At Eventide.” 


—‘* What are pauses ?”’ asked the teacher of the primary class. 
‘* Things that grow on cats,’’ piped the small boy at the foot. 


— One of the old New England primers, profusely illustrated 
with cheap cuts, was circulated among the boys at a city school 
many years ago. One of them —— Zaccheus perched in the 

as 


branches of a tree not so large f, under which was written 
the old doggerel : 
** Zaccheus he did climb the tree 


His Lord to see.”’ 
To which one of the boys added,— 
‘* The limb broke and let him fall, 
And he didn’t see his Lord arter all.”’ 
This caused such a laugh that the master sought out the culprit 
rhymester, and he was speedily subjected to a lively course of rattan 
treatment. 
— A Washington banker could not understand how the footing 
of a column of figures over-ran $900, until after the 20th addition 
he brushed an adhering eyelash away from the bottom of a cipher 


which it had transformed from 0 to » figure % 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


. OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo, in his excellent lecture before the Cook Céunty 
Association, was a little off track when he estimated the teacher's 
power, which caused some merriment among Chicago schoolmas- 
ters. ‘If,’ said the speaker, ‘‘the President of the United 
States should catch some boys tearing down the fence in front of 
his mansion, and rattan one for the offense, he would be liable to 
arrest for ‘ assau/t and battery,’ but the teacher can do it with im- 
punity.’’ Not in Chicago; the President and pedagogue are on 
the same footing here, we make no distinction save that the teacher 
would in addition to paying a fine, be censured and dismissed from 
further service by the board of education. 
It is the clearly announced policy of the board that it is hostile 
to all forms of corporal punishment in the public schools of Chicago 
on the ground that it is brutal and debasing, that it leads to scan- 
dals and brings reproach upon our school system, that the penalty 
of suspension is sufficient to insure good government in our schools, 
that whatever other punishment may be necessary should be ad- 
ministered by the parent or guardian of the child in accordance 
with his views. A short time since a principal struck a boy after 
school, for using offensive language toward him; the principal 
claimed that he did so out of school, ‘‘in the capacity of a private 
citizen,’’ which led to the adoption of the following clause : 
Resolved, That the rule of the Board of Education abolishing corporal pun- 
ishment, as a disciplinary measure in the public schools shall be held to ex- 
tend to, and embrace all acts or delinquencies of the pupils done or suffe 
either before, after, or during school ‘hours, and either at, or while going to 
and from the school building. 
The action of the board is sustained by public opinion, and in- 
stead of lessening the teacher’s influence, increases his power and 
usefulness, 
ECONOMY, 


The annual ery of extravagance on the part of the board of ed- 
ucation, is again filling the columns of an interested, and hence prej- 
udiced, newspaper. It is to be hoped that our common council wi 

not be cowed by its clamorings, and prevailed upon it to cut down the 
appropriation asked for by the board of education so as to cripple 
our schools. Our new “‘ city school-houses’’ though ‘‘ rather ex- 


| pressive ’’ are well nigh perfect in regard to ventilation. 


The Sanitary News deserves a medal for first having called atten- 
tion to the subject by sending around experts to make scientific ex- 


= nage and investigations as to the ventilation of our school- 


ouses. In one of the Jargest west side schools the air in the rooms 
was found to be vile, when investigation revealed the fact that sev- 
eral flues were securely covered up with planks and bricks, in order 
to save fuel! Imperil the lives of our children by implanting the 
ers of disease for the purpose of saving a few paltry dollars’? 
No, a thousand times no! Mr. Doolittle is right when he claims 
that ‘‘ Chicago can afford to build good structures with a fair 
amount of ventilation.’’ Let us have, then, good school-houses, 
with halls for calisthenics, or anything else which will add to the 
health and happiness of the children who have to spend so many 
days and hours of their lives in them, Rear palaces, not prisons, 
and posterity will praise your courage and your wisdom, and your 
children will rise up and call you blessed. 

‘** Practical Education or None,’’ by J. C. Burroughs, assistant 
superintendent of schools, was on the program for the Chicago 
Teacher’s Institute, but by some mysterious metamorphosis it 
turned out to be a humorous lecture on ‘‘ Evolution and Ethies,”’ 
by H. T. Steele, a former member of the board of education. 
Should the lecturer give his paper to the public it would behoove 
Mark Twain to look after his laurels. This is the second time that 
Dr. Burroughs has substituted some subject of an entertaining nat- 
ure as a pleasant surprise, it is quite evident by this time tht he 
considers variety if not the spice, at least an important factor in ed- 
ucation. The doctor is always a welcome visitor to our school- 
rooms,—the pupils love and the teachers honor him; for the for- 
mer he has a siiesins greeting and a word of cheer, and for the 
latter good counsel. 

Several of the schools record a pleasant visit from Mr. C. 8. Ol- 
cott, the Western Manager of THE JOURNAL, M. W. 
Chicago, Iill., 1885, 


CRITICISM. 


*Tis refreshing to sit down and partake of the good things 
spread before us every week by THE JOURNAL. No. 23, of Dee. 
10, has a bountiful supply of good sound food, and I wish to speak 


of it: 

C. W. Bardeen says: ‘* There is but one safe basis of courtesy in 
the school-room,—genuine love for children.’’ Mr. B. willhardly be 
able to say a truer thing, and there is much in this to philosophize 
upon. *T will do for some of our ‘‘ moral’’ writers. 

F. W. Cornish, in Nineteenth Century, says: ‘* It is more neces- 
sary that a human being should be intelligent than that he should 
be accurate.’’ In this I heartily concur, and give Mr. C. a hearty 
shake for his way of putting things. Make your pupils intelligent, 
and the accuracy will follow. The great stress sometimes put upon 
accuracy dwarfs the powers, and a small mental ‘ crop”’ is the 
result. When the mind is made strong and robust by healthy 
growth, it will meet all healthy requirements. 

Mr. C. G. Fagg, in his comments upon ‘‘ How School-room Au- 
thors are Inspired,” touches this matter up just right, in his criti- 
cism upon the “‘ superintendent of instruction in an eastern city.”’ 
That superintendent was more nice than wise, and would not make 
Daniel Websters in aday. Such teaching would discourage any 
sensible child. Nothing but patience personified could stand it. 
Angels would rebel against such teaching. 

Superintendent Pickell, of Michigan, says: ‘‘ No amount of 
teaching the pupils nice verses, telling them of nice little boys and 
girls, will impress a moral truth upon their mind, with a desire to 
exemply it, half as indelibly as one example of correct action in a 
crisis or emergency in which exists an element of — This 
seems to me to be good, sound sense, and further,—ta/king morals 
will not do. Acting them will do much better, but properly en- 
lightening the understanding will do better still. 

Springfield, Mo., 1885. J. FAIRBANKS. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— “THE JouRNAL OF EDUCATION is a welcome visitor, and 
never more so than in these latter months. It is evidently not con- 
tent to be merely good ; it means to be the best. I have been much 
pleased with the new features introduced within the last year or two. 
— D. PHILBRICK, Auburn Station, Mass., Dec. 21., 1885.’ 


—‘‘T have read THE AMERICAN TEACHER fora number of years 
and regard it as indispensable to teachers of primary schools, and I 
‘most cheerfully commend it to all primary and grammar school 
‘teachers who want a practical help in school-room work. — R. V. 


|MonTGoMERY, Supt, Prim, Colored School, Washington, D, C, 


Dec. 31, 1885. 431 
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Pablisher’s Notes, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, DEC. 31, 1885. 


One of the educational stand-bys of Massachusetts, Dr. 
W. W. Waterman, of Taunton, has just resigned the su- 
perintendency of the public schools of that city, a position 
which he has held for seventeen years continuously. Dr. 
Waterman was the first to occupy the office in that city, 
and we know of only one other superintendent of schools in 
New England, Dr. Marble of Worcester, who has held a 
corresponding position for so many years. He leaves the 
situation as a temporary relief from over-work, his present 
overtasked condition being a testimony to his fidelity to 
the public-school work of that city. Dr. Waterman’s 
leave-taking of the schools is deeply regretted by the 
teachers and citizens of Taunton, with, and for whom, he 
has labored so industriously and successfully. 


WE promised, last week, to tell you concerning some 
of the good things in store for JouRNAL readers for 1886, 
but with the record of the years before us, what can we 
do better than to say that Tue Journat shall be made 
as good as in the past, and more abundant in riches as the 
needs of educators multiply, and the supply of good 
and helpful material increases. We have engaged new 
writers to add their contributions to those of the old and 
well tried, and each number of Tue JourNat shall be 
made as fresh, instructive, suggestive, and progressive, as 
time, talent, and money can make it. Teachers are now 
studying the principles of education as never before, and 
Tue Journac has always urged this as the primary work 
of our profession. Methods we present as an illustration 
and enforcement of what is correct in theory. All other 
departments of Tur JouRNAL have in view the larger in- 
telligence, and the quickened perception of what is or 
should be true, in theory and practice. The times demand 
the best measures in school organization, the best prin- 
ciples and methods in the work of teaching, and the de- 
velopment of a generation in the best possible manner for 
the responsibilities of the twentieth century, which is just 
ahead of us. Be assured that our work will be of greatest 
service, to help on the workers and their work. 


THE present number of Tue JouRNAL closes its twenty- 
second volume. Its history covers eleven years of steady 
and substantial growth, with a patronage, widespread, in- 
telligent, and progressive. It is with gratitude that we 
remember and record the cordial support tendered us in 
the early days of experiment, when our enterprise was 
looked upon by many as questionable in its wisdom if not 
fool-hardy in its attempt. Our generous patrons, both of 


the reading and advertising guilds, have helped us to prove 


that an educational weekly with high aims and a good heart 
could be made a success ; and at the end of the eleventh 
year, we thank God for the way in which He has led us, 
for the increasing interest in educational work and progress 
in America and the world, to which we have contributed 
something; and past experience leads us to take courage 
in seeking to do better work, ina better way, in the future. 
We thank the great constituency that we visit weekly for 
their cordial greetings and good wishings, and pledge to 
them and to all our best services for the year of grace 
1886, which now opens its door for us to enter. A glad, 
a prosperous, and a progressive New Year to all the read- 
ers of Tor JOURNAL. 


Tue Cincinnati Commercial Gazette announces the 
fact, ‘important if true,” that the excellent high schools 
of that city, so largely attended by girls, * only fit girls 
for teachers.”” Having lived ten years in the Queen City, 
and during that time been a close observer of its admir- 
able school system and largely acquainted in society, we 
were under the impression that, while the high schools do 
furnish a good many excellent women-teachers, without 
which the public system of instruction would speedily go 
to the dogs,-yet this is only a subordinate function. If 
the writer of this flippant criticism will take pains to in- 
quire among the homes of Cincinnati, he will learn that 
the great work of the high schools and excellent private 
academical seminaries of that city is to send forth the 


‘|kind of young woman that has already given to the me- 


tropolis its eminence for the intelligence, efficiency, social 
refinement and religious consecration of thousands of noble 
wives, mothers, daughters, and maiden aunts. This is 
the crowning success of any system of education, and preém- 
inently of any system of schooling, for American women. 
The pretense that our school system should be turned into a 
melange of sewing, cooking, housekeeping, and general 
“women of all work” instruction, has great attractions 
just now for a portion of the high editorial mind. There 
is certainly no objection to training in the practical duties 
of life. But American mothers are not yet all imbeciles, 
that this whole domain of domestic discipline should be 
dumped into the common school. Let the mothers of 
America be warned, exhorted, and entreated in this di- 
rection. But, meanwhile, the most effective way to ele- 
vate the whole sphere of domestic, to say nothing of in- 
dustrial and social life, for the American woman is to fill 
the land with such girls as the superior schools of Cincin- 
nati, and other American cities, are sending forth in 
greater numbers every year to bless mankind. 


AN esteemed correspondent addresses us after the fol- 
lowing manner : 

** Mr. Editor :—In the ‘ Drift’ of Tur JouRNAL, for Nov. 26, 
were reported certain alleged remarks of Professor Sumner. I 
wish you would give a fuller statement of your objections to his 
sentiments. By what consideration, other than an appeal to re- 
ligious optimism, do you justify the opinion that ‘birth is‘ not ‘a 
dire misfortune for many children’ ? that the child, not the parent, 
is the debtor ? And do you really sanction the creation of a fam- 
ily by a man who is not able to bear any part of the expense of 
his children’s education ? An answer to these questions would 
kindly gratify the personal interest I feel in the matter. a 

To all of which we reply, in brief. If to believe the 
Great Creator knows exactly what he is about when he 
incarnates Himself in a new child on earth is “ religious 
optimism,” we suppose we must stand the charge of that 
heresy, whatever its dangers may be. .Of course, if the 
horizon of any child were limited to this world, consider- 
ing the suffering and early death of multitudes, it might 
be said that “birth is a dire misfortune” for many. 
But we happen to be believers in the immortality of the 
soul, and hope that the sad beginning and early extinction 
of child-life on earth is not the entire history of the spirit, 
with an eternity of education by a just and loving Provi- 
dence. beyond. We do agree with St. Paul when he 
writes: “Tf in this life only we have hope, we are of all 
men most miserable.” We are not aware that any consid- 
erable class of our people are unable to “bear any part of 
the expense ” of their children’s education. Every parent, 
not a pauper or a tramp, does actually bear the vast pro- 
portion of such expense, in the support of his child and 
giving up his time and labor during school years. Even 
the bountiful state of Massachusetts only pays some twenty 


dollars yearly toward the free schooling of a child, the 


parent bearing all the remaining expense, in all cases 
several times that amount, and often as much as the cost 


of a whole school-room full of youngsters. If Professor 
Sumner, or his defender, “N.,” take the ground that no 
man has the right to become a father of a family unless 
he is, at present, able not only to support his children, 
but to pay the expenses of their school tuition, at such 
prices as may be fixed by private teachers or public boards, 
he seems to us to be in the way of becoming a new and 
revised edition of old King Herod. Such a philosophy 
of population would have left American history minus 
Lincoln, Garfield, Wilson, and numbers of the most emi- 
nent men that have lived or now live in the country. It 
would be interesting to learn how many of the donors to 
Yale College, and all other universities in the republic, 
were children of parents so poor that, according to Pro- 
fessor Sumner, they should have consecrated themselves 
to impecunious celibacy. Whatever value there may be 
in speculations like those of the Yale professor, his con- 
clusions are not likely to be those of the American peo- 
ple, who, notwithstanding the inroads of ultra secularism, 
believe still, as a body, that God is especially the “ Father 
Everlasting” of little children, and that an American 
state can in no way set forth its obedience to the divine 
law so well as by undertaking to aid the parent in the 
training of his children for American citizenship, through 
a generous system of common schools. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, — EDITO.- 
RIAL CHANGES. 


The new year is the appropriate time for changes and 
improvements. With this number closes the eleventh 
year of Tue JounNnAL. The three publications,—Tuer 
AMERICAN TEACHER, THE JOURNAL OF EpucaTION, and 
Epucation,—have been the medium for conveying to 
teachers of all grades the wisest and most practical and 
philosophical thoughts and suggestions upon all varieties 
of educational subjects. It has been the aim of the edit- 
ors and publishers to bring to the pages of these several 
papers the widest experience, the most progressive thought 
and advanced ideas. They have had upon their list of 
regular and occasional contributors the names of several 
hundred of the best educational writers in the country, 
embracing all the states from Maine to the Golden Gate 
and the Columbia. 

During the last year and a half, Mr. Mowry, well known 
throughout the country as a successful teacher, writer, 
and man of affairs, has been the managing editor of THE 
JouRNAL. The magazine, Epucation, has been from 
its commencment, five and a half years ago, con 
ducted by Mr. Bicknell, the founder and original editor 
of Tue JouRNAL who is too well known to need further 
mention. 

At the beginning of the New Year Mr. Mowry will re- 
tire from THE JOURNAL, and withdraw from the New 
England Publishing Company, and will assume the edit- 
torship of Epucation, which he has purchased of the 
Company, and of which he will hereafter be both editor 
and publisher. His office will be in the same building, 
No. 3 Somerset street, room No. 6, where he will be 
pleased to see all his old friends and many new ones. It 
will be his aim to make the magazine, which has already 
acquired so high an international reputation, more than 
ever a philosophical and practical exponent of the best 
and truest principles of education. It will be modified 
somewhat from its previous scope by introducing such 
changes as shall make it, while not less philosophical, yet 
more varied and practical in its character ; and by broad- 
ening into various departments, it is hoped a wi:.r use- 
fulness and popularity will be open to it. 

Mr. Bicknell will remain, as heretofore, president and 
general manager of the New England Publishing Com= 
pany and editor of Tue Journau. He will add new tal- 
ent to the already able corps of editors and contributors. 
New features, beginning with the New Year, will enrich 
its pages, and the various departments and characteristics 
which have hitherto made it so valuable and so widely 
popular, will be retained. 

In short, it will be the aim of its managers, in the fu- 
ture as in the past, to make the JournaL or EpvucaTIon, 
easily the most reliable, the most valuable, and in all re- 


spects the foremost educational journal of the world. 
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THE POPE AND THE SCHOOLS. 


The venerable pontiff, Leo XIII., has addressed a sig- 
nificant letter to the Catholic hierarchy of England on 
Christian education. It is printed by Archbishop Gib- 
bons, the primate of the church in America, and applies 
with even greater force here than elsewhere. The missive 
contains nothing that has not before been promulgated by 
the same eminent authority, but urges, with fresh persist- 
ence, the policy of denominational education as a necessity 
to the Catholic church and to the state. 

In regard to the Catholic church, nobody will be likely 
to dispute the propriety of the Pope’s deliverance thereon. 
If anybody knows what will build up the Roman Catholic 
church, that man should be the Pope of Rome. Still, it 


may be queried whether any body of religionists bearirg 


the Christian name will really find, in the long run, an 
advantage in shutting up its entire body of children and 
youth to a sectarian school training, virtually under the 
infallible control of its priesthood. A certain type of 
ecclesiastic everywhere has boundless faith in this way of 
propagating his own form of religion, and, in former ages, 
there was a certain wisdom in this method. But certainly 
the enterprise has broken down in the countries where it 
has had the most faithful trial. Italy and France, the 
two leading nations that have never swerved from the 
Catholic faith, by the voice of the Catholic people, within 
twenty years past, have practically displaced the clergy 
from their office of exclusive instructors of youth, and es- 
tablished a public school system more pronounced every 
year. In vain do the bishops and the venerable pontiff 
warn, exhort, implore, and even threaten with the awful 
penalties of the world to come. The governments of 
France and Italy, backed by the intelligence and the 
political sense of the people, have broken finally with the 
church authorities on this point. Every Catholic country, 
—save unhappy Spain,—in Europe is now in “the full 
tide of successful experiment” in the support of the com- 
mon school supervised by the state or the people. If this 
exclusive policy has come to such an end after a fair trial 
of centuries, even in Rome, it may well be doubted by 
intelligent Catholics whether it is worth while to repeat 
the experiment in republican America. Certainly, in our 
country, all experience shows that the children reared in 
the narrowest sectarian type of school, and taught to look 
with horror on all forms of religion save their own, are 
more liable to break loose, even to the verge of furious 
unbelief, than others. A church that cannot grow, save 
by shutting its children and youth in a closet with a priest, 
according to our American ideas is in sad lack of a revival 
in its clergy,—such revival as can only be expected from 
the religious and broad-minded laity of its own fold. 


But if the Pope can speak with authority concerning the 
Catholic church, he certainly is out of his latitude when 
he dogmatizes concerning Awerican citizenship in the 
American republic. ‘The American people have some ob- 
stinate notions concerning the type of citizenship and the 
best method of training for it. Their idea is that, after 
the family, the church, and all other good influences and 
institutions have had their perfect work, the people’s com- 
mon school, where all can be gathered in for discipline 
and instruction, at least during their earlier years, is the 
best method of making an effective, intelligent, moral, and 
united people. We Americans have studied carefully the 
awful history of religious bigotry in the old world. We 
have seen that the quarrels of ecclesiastics have made Eu- 
rope a slaughter-house for a thousand years and drenched 
every page of her history in blood. With perfect respect 
for the rights of opinion and protection of all churches 
and religions, our people abhor any policy that will repeat 
this direful chapter in human affairs. They will not sub- 
sidize denominational schools, or in any way indorse that 
system of general education, because they “wish to bind to- 
gether all citizens by the knowledge and companionship 
that makes for charity, and not to parcel them off into a 
score of furious religious clans, whose jealousies and con- 
flicts will finally make republican institutions impossible. 
When, therefore, the Pope virtually declares that only 
Catholic children, educated in Catholic schools, can. be 
good citizens, he forgets that several millions of Catholic 
people in our country, educated in the common school, 
have demonstrated their good citizenship at least in a way 
as effective as similar people elsewhere. There may be 
better states in this world than those of our country that 


have grown up in the nursery of the people’s common 
school, and there may be five millions of Catholic people 
of the working classes, on the whole, superior to the Cath- 
olic people of our country who have been denied the ben- 
efit of the parochial system. But the Pope will find it 
difficult to show that state or that population within the circle 
of his own ecclesiastical domain. We, therefore, “decline 
with thanks” the political views of his Holiness, and, 
while we prevent nobody from keeping school himself, or 
“hiring a hall” to establish a “Christian ” seminary, we 
are satisfied to go on and make our common school in all 
its departments the best university for a free people the 
world ever saw. 


LEONARD AND GERTRUDE. 


A valuable service has been rendered teachers by the 
issue of the little volume, Leonard and Gertrude. Here, 
in brief space, in the charming translation of Eva Chan- 
niug, is contained as much as the average teacher cares 
to know of the famous work of Pestalozzi. The original 
work included several volumes in the diffuse and almost 
unreadable style of the great Swiss reformer, who, spite 
of his wondrous genius, required a schoolmaster and a 
writer to interpret him to his generation. 

The central point in the educational work of Pesta- 
lozzi was his appreciation of the fact that woman is the 
soul of the higher life of the world, and the school is only 
an adaptation, in the sphere of instruction and discipline, 
of the methods by which a good mother trains her chil- 
dren in a Christian home. Leonard and Gertrude, in 
the original, is a sort of diary of the daily goings on of a 
little Swiss village of the feudal sort, a century ago. The 
central curse of the place was a liquor shop, whose pro- 
prietor was gradually sucking up the life of the whole 
community. The picture of the drunkenness, dishonesty, 
and semi-barbarism of this village is a complete disen- 
chantment of the romance that hovers about the ordinary 
notion of the old peasant life of Europe. The soul of the 
reform principle was found in Gertrude, the wife of a 
mechanic and mother of a family,—a wise, Christian wo- 
man. She begins by reforming her husband, and inter- 
esting the lord of the manor in her efforts to arrest the 
downward drift of village affairs. In a way perfectly 
natural and possible to an able and resolute woman, even 
in the Europe of the last century, by gradual steps she 
circumvents the bad man who is destroying the commu- 
nity, secures occupation for the laborers, reconciles family 
feuds, instructs the people in home matters, stirs up the 
parson, and crowns her work by the suggestion of a vil- 
lage school, taught and governed by the natural methods 
illustrated in the management of her own family. 

The result goes beyond the village, and creates a new 
life in the great manor house. Finally, the king hears 
of the good work and reorganizes his administration on 
the new plan. Thus does the creative and reconstruc- 
tive genius of one good woman ultimate itself in the 
uplifting of society in a people, and woman’s “ divine 
right ” of inspiration and direction for the higher life of 
the world is demonstrated. 

To appreciate this book we must recall the European 
society before the French Revolution, where man was all 
in all, the nations were ruled by force and fraud, and 
the common people were seething in that inferno of op- 
pression that, ere long, exploded in the mighty upheaval 
which shook every throne on the continent and involved 
Europe in the hideous war period of a whole generation. 
That a poor schoolmaster, in such an evil time, should see 
with such prophetic clearness the advent of the new civ- 
ilization,—both the outcome of the woman’s higher life, 
—is the wonder of the work of Pestalozzi. It was not so 
much the improved methods of teaching as the clear ap- 
prehension of this central fact that has given to the great 
reformer his place among the educational prophets of the 
ages. And it is characteristic that the Pestalozzian idea 
has_never been fully apprehended and applied except in 
the United States. German school-keeping, in Germany, 
is still terribly mannish, and every European state makes 
the woman-teacher the virtual slave of the schoolmaster. 
America, first of all nations, has grasped the fundamental 
idea of the true education in placing the child, under 
twelve, almost entirely in the hands of woman, and, in all 
ways, preparing the sex for her mighty mission in the 


near future. It is this fact which makes even a brief 


resumé of Pestalozzi’s immortal work so valuable to the 
American teacher. No better holiday present can be 
given than this little volume; so simple as a story, yet 
holding in its heart the secret of the “ good time coming,” 
—the woman’s and the children’s age. 


DRIFT. 


— The calls are frequent and imperative, from our Southern 
States, for skilled teachers to handle especially the work of super- 
intendency in the new graded, industrial and normal schools. But 
the great difficulty at the financial end, to say nothing of hindrances 
in the adjustment of persons transferred to new spheres of action- 
often leaves such calls unanswered. The most practical way of 
meeting such demands is to educate superior youny teachers from 
the South in the best special schools of the North and abroad, and 
then call them to build up at home. And if such experts are 
tempted to leave their own people by flattering offers elsewhere, 
they should remember that the first duty of the true teacher is to 
make all possible sacrifices for the people at home. In this way 
have the schools of every land, including our own states, been 
reared on a foundation laid by the toil, sacrifice, and consecration 
of noble schoolmen, who gave their lives for the children and the 
upbuilding of the state. 


— The welcome intelligence comes to us, that the School Board 
of New York City has decided to ‘‘ equalize’’ the salaries of men 
and women teachers. Just what the term ‘ equalize’’ implies in 
this connection we are not informed. In our graded school system 
in the cities there is little use made of men in the work of instrue- 
tion, except in those responsible positions where only a generous sal- 
ary will command the services of a competent teacher, master, or 
superintendent. All that equalization can mean in this type of 
schools is, that a woman should receive the same salary as a man 
for similar work, whether it be in the higher grades of instruction, 
the management of a school, or the superintendence of the system. 
If the New York School Board has fairly done this it deserves 
praise for an act of simple justice, and all other similar bodies may 
well go and do likewise.’ 


— Nothing more beautiful has been written about Christmas gifts, 
this year, than the charming letter of Miss Cleveland, from the 
White House at Washington, to little Mollie Vilas, the twelve- 


year-old daughter of the tmaster-general, who succeeds Nellie 
Arthur as the president me Christmas club, whose mission is to 
furnish a Christmas dinner to the children of the poor. In response 
to an invitation to the celebration, Miss Cleveland writes as follows: 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
D. Dee. 18, 1885. 

My Dear Mollie :—I am glad you are going to take the lead in 
the Christmas Club for remembering poor children who have no 
one to make Christmas for them. If you think it over, that is the 
true Christ-part of Christmas, for you know He taught not only 
by the words but by His whole life that it is “‘ more blessed to give 
than to receive.’”’ It takes a long time to learn that by heart, and 
if we all began when we were children we would not be so dread- 
fully selfish grown-up people, and there would be a great deal more 
comfort all around. [ hope you will find out every forlorn, neg- 
lected boy and girl and surprise them with a good dinner and some- 
thing nice to take home pe keep to remember you by, and what is 
a great deal better, to remember Christ by. I shall try to call in 
at your meeting this afternoon before it is over, but I may bea 
little late ; but as you, dear Mollie, are president, it will not matter 
how many common people like me are late. 

Yours always, Rose ELIZABETH CLEVELAND, 


— Our amiable contemporary, The Boston Pilot, gives us the 
benefit of an advertisement in the following terms : 

** The New England Journal of Education, pretending to be a fair 
organ for public school ideas in teaching, is really an unfair and big- 
oted anti-Catholic tract. Those who want to read a journal of ed- 
ucation of a higher and abler quality can gratify their wish by tak- 
ing The Popular Educator, published in Boston and Chicago.’’ 

Allof which is received ‘‘ with thanks.’’ We, however, throw in 
this suggestion : The length and breadth and height and depth of our 
offending in this direction is, that we always have given, and always 
shall give, our support to the American system of free, unsectarian, 
common-school instruction for the masses, supported by the whole 
people and supervised by the people, through their representatives, 
fairly chosen and acting with constant liability to impeachment for 
any betrayal of their trust. Against this system his Holiness, Pope 
Leo XIII, has just issued a protest urging the faithful everywhere 
to gather the children of the Catholic church into denominational, 
known in our country as parochial schools. The Catholic bishops 
of the United States are a unit in seconding this policy. They de- 
mand a division of public-school funds or a subsidizing of denomi- 
national education, which would, both directly and indirectly, 
knock the bottom out of the American system and send us back to 
the old European educational policy, which is being discarded in 
every European nation. Even without this demand, the separation 


trol of a sectarian priesthood,—although the abstract right of any 
spirit of religious bigotry and conceit of superiority, and shutting up 


the youth of different churches away from each other, instead of 
training all children together for the common citizenship which is 


the bulwark of American institutions. Jt is not the religion or the - 


Catholicism that we oppose in this movement, but the policy of the 


clesiastical politics of their bishops acting under orders from a foreign 
pontiff. Only in this sense, as The Pilot knows as well as we, is 


THE JOURNAL in controversy with the Catholic; as under similar - : 


circumstances it would be found in opposition to an Evangelical, 
Liberal, Hebrew, or strictly secular party attempting to push the 
same policy. We would therefore mildly suggest that a good many 
readers of the Catholic press would be more inclined to accept its 
loud proclamation of religion and moral superiority if they could 
find a more careful adherence, in its columns, to the scriptural com- 
mand: ‘* Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.”’ 
When The Pilot, or anybody else, speaks of the JOURNAL oF Ep- 
UCATION as ‘‘an unfair and bigoted anti-Catholic tract,’’ it 
simply tells what the rough, ‘‘secular’’ fellows on State street call, 
in plain English, a lie. If our brilliant and enterprising contem- 
porary, The Popular Educator, proposes to get on by aiding, abet- 
ting, or being silent over the attempt of any set of people to subvert 
the public-school system, it will probably learn, before it is many 
years older, that it is traveling on a road which the American peo- 


ple have long since discontinued and which every year will become 
a harder ‘‘ Jordan” to travel. 


of children of one religious body intoschools under the absolute con- _ 


set of people,—we hold to be mischievous in all ways, nourishing the _ 


bishops in education ; not the religion of the Catholic people, but theec- * 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Stupres rn GENERAL History. By Mary D. Sheldon, formerly 
professor of History in Wellesley College and teacher of History 
in the Oswego Normal School, New York. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Company. Mailing price, $1.75. 

This work presents a plan of studying general history upon a 
new and somewhat original basis for school and college uses. It is 
not a book of history in the sense commonly applied to the term, 
but it contains a collection of historical material which is designed 
to be dealt with first-hand, stimulating not only the memory of 
facts, but careful observation, sound judgment, and broad general- 
izations. It furnishes the data of those things that historians must 
deal with when they prepare to describe and judge of any period of 
history. They consist of maps, pictures, lists of important events, 
sketches of eminent men, works, deeds, political laws, tables, ex- 
tracts from‘ original sources, including constitutions, creeds, chron- 
icles, and powers. The author has propounded questions regarding 
this vast variety of material of the nature of problems, to be worked 
out by the student from the given data. For illustration, Miss 
Sheldon, in the development of her admirable method of studying 
Greek history, gives to the student the bare chronicle of deeds, pict- 
ures of buildings and statues, extracts from speeches, laws, poems, 
ete.; from this material the student is led to form their own 
judgment of the Greeks, discover their style of thinking, acting, 
oa and feeling. In fact, she leads them to imagine they are 
Greek citizens, judging of Greek life, and preparing them to write 
Greek history. Beginning with the records, the author outlines the 
civilized world from before 776 B. C., and prepares careful studies 
of Egypt, -he Tigro-Euphrates valley, Phoenicia, Judea, ete., down 
the line of human history to the nineteenth century, inserting in the 
midst of the wisely chosen material such questions and problems 
as the historian or citizen must always be asking himself. In other 
words, this book requires the student to deal with the data of his- 
tory just as they deal with actual substances in studying cliemistry. 
By this new method of studying history the learner is enabled to 
judge and interpret what they see before them. It is a plan that 
will require a high order of teaching talent to perform well, but, 
in our judgment, will make thorough students and able citizens,— 
Americans who can aid in developing the strongest and most en- 
lightened nation of the world. In this country we are called upon 
daily to judge of laws, men, events, etc., and decide between them. 
We heartily commend this work to teachers, school and college 
officers, believing that a careful examination of its plan and meth- 


ods of teaching and studying general history will lead to its adop- h 


thon. 

The book will soon be followed by a special edition for the use 
of teachers. The object of the Teachers’ Manual is to aid any 
teacher in properly developing the plan of the book,—a plan that 
has been used with eminent success by the author, and also by the 
half-dozen schools that have been using the advance sheets since 
the opening of the fall term. It augurs well for the book that these 
schools all pronounce its method as practical as it is new and sug- 
gestive. The publishers have been wise in choosing for the book 

per that is opaque, and that takes cuts admirably without show- 
ing the glossy surface so objectionable in illustrated books. Be- 
sides, every cut and map in the book serves an educational purpose, 
and redeems the promise made by the publishers ‘‘ to use cuts that 
illuminate the suhject rather than those which merely adorn the 


book.”’ 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By Jas. H. Shepard. Boston: 

D. C. Heath & Co. Price, $1 12. 

Many teachers will welcome this book as a valuable addition to 
the number of text-books already in use. We predict that it will 
supply a want long felt in the schools. We have watched the prog- 
ress of the work from the outset, since we were permitted to ex- 
amine the proof-sheets, as they came from the press. The methods 
adopted by Mr. Shepard are based on the most correct theories of 
science teaching. ‘The opening chapter, ‘‘ To the Teacher,” in 
which the author enumerates the different methods of science 
teaching, and explains the one adopted in this work, will convince 
the reader that the author is in every way up to the demands of the 
times. The subsequent pages carry out the ideas proposed. The 
arrangement of the subject-matter is excellent,—no doubt the re- 
sult of the author’s own experience. 

The short ‘* Historical Sketch,’’ so admirably concise, cannot 
fail to excite the interest of the student, and it is not the least val- 
uable portion of the book. In the ‘* Introduction”’ is very clearly 
stated the most important facts of chemical theory and nomencla- 
ture. The ‘‘ atomic theory,’’ ‘* atomic weights, ‘‘ the laws of defi- 
nite proportions,”’ and ‘‘ Multiple proportions ’’ are found here, as 
they ought to be found, in the very beginning of a treatise in ele- 
mentary chemistry. 

The elements are in their proper groups, and the 
tests for each element with the formule for the reactions of the 
different reagents, make the subject practical as it should be made. 
At the end of several chapters will be found exercises and problems 
to be worked by the pupil. These will be found useful to teacher 
and student. We like especially the chapter on ‘‘ Molecules,’’ 
Chapter X., with the explanation of ‘*‘ Avogadio’s Hypothesis.’ 
The experiments are well selected. They are of three kinds: (1) 
Those to be performed by the pupils alone; (2) those to be per- 
formed by the teacher alone; and (3) those by the teacher with the 
aid of the pupil. The experiments selected are calculated to en- 
force the correct methods of teaching the student methods to de- 
duce a law from a fact and to cultivate an independence and ac- 
curacy of observations so essential. The arrangement of the metals 
in their | gpeted analytical groups will meet the approval of the 
teacher of practical chemistry. A sufficient number of tests for 
presence of each metal is given for elementary work. 

There are many teachers who have been using Mr. Shepard’s 
methods, as shown in this book. These will gladly welcome this 
addition to the literature of the science, and to them it will prove a 
=r help. Mr. Shepard is be cordially congratulated on what he 

done so well, and deserves the thanks of the profession. 

The book is tastefully and substantially made, the letter-press is 
excellent, and ite general attractiveness reflects credit on the publish- 
ers, and is in itself a recommendation. 


THe Lorp’s Day: Its UNIVERSAL AND PERPETUAL OBLf 
GATION. A Premium Essay. By A. E. Waffe, M.A. 12mo, 
cloth, pp. xv. and 412. Philadelphia: American Sunday-school 
Union. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

This book was awarded the thousand-dollar premium, in com 
tition, open to all who chose to write on the ‘‘Sabbath question.” 
It is a book of rare merit, on a timely and vital question. It is 
masterly in argument, clear in plan, rich in illustration, and brist- 
ling with telling facts. ‘The style is pleasing and scholarly, — the 
language forcible. The reader is carried along by the progressive 
march of the discussion, the grace of the diction, and the enthusi- 
asm of the writer, until he reaches the end, wishing be had further 
to go in such a delightful way. Perhaps the most popular portions 
of the book are those on the proper observanee of the Sabbath, 
What things are prohibited, as labor for worldly gain, Sunday ex- 
pursions, Sunday newspapers, Runday mails, Sunday trains; what 


are allowable, as works of mercy, ministering to the sick and 
afflicted; works of necessity and acts of worship, — are wisely dis- 
tinguished. Useful suggestions on spending the Sabbath in the 
home are needed. A copy of this book, placed in every parsonage, 
home, Sunday-school, and public library would prove most hetpful 
in securing an adequate appreciation of the blessings and duties of 


the day of rest. 


TWELVE Hours witn YounG Peorie. B Rev. H. Martin 
Kellogg. New York: N. Tibbals & Sons. Price, $1.00. 


This valuable book is composed of twelve thoughtful and fascina- 
ting lectures by a wide-awake pastor to his young people. The 
topics are admirable, and their treatment made very attractive and 
suggestive by a liberal use of anecdotes and illustrations. _ They 
are: On the Start, Beginnings; On the Corner, Common Sense ; 
On the Wheel. Time; On the Fly; Haste and Hurry; nthe Spree, 
Intoxication ; On the Shelf, Health; On the Square, Honesty ; On 
the Trip, The Ethies of the Dance; On the Tangent, Scepticism ; 
On the Climb, Pluck and Lack ; On the Summit, Reward and Suc- 
cess; On the Bridge, and Death. It is a book for the home and 


Sunday school. 


Suorr Srupres From Nature. By Various Authors. Illus- 
trated. New York: Cassell & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This instructive book contains ten chapters on the following sub- 
jects: Bats, by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S.; Flame, by Prof. F. R. 
Eaton Lowe; Birds of Passage, by Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S. ; 
Snow, by G. C. Chisholm, M.A., B.Se., F.R.G.S. ; Dragon-Flies, 
by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S.; Oak Apples, by Dr. Buchanan White ; 
Comets, by George M. Seabroke,F. R.A’S. : Caves, by James Dal- 
las, F.L.S.; The Glowworm, by G. C. Chisholm, M.A., B.Se. ; 
and Minute Organisms, by F. P. Balkwill. All the facts and the 
latest information on these several studies from nature are con- 
cisely presented. The illustrations are very helpful to an under- 
standing of the text. A very full alphabetical index enhances the 
value of the book, and makes it handy for reference. 


— Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, will issue immedi- 
ately an American edition of Mr. George Saintsbury’s Specimens of 
English Prose Style, which has just been launched with considera- 
ble eclat in London. The American edition will be handsomely 
printed in London from the English plates, but on a special paper. 
— Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s inimitable Rudder Grange affords an 
inviting theme for the pen of the artist who has fairly caught its 
umor. Mr. A. B. Frost has enlivened the new edition, issued by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, by a logge number of sketches, including 
vignette headings and initials. He has caught the spirit of the text, 
and the book is now doubly amusing. 


— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have ready a long ex- 
pected work on Tiryns, The Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of 
Tiryns ; by Dr. Henry Schlieman, giving the results of the latest 
excavations. with a preface by Prof. F. y Fe] a volume very elab- 
orate in illustration, with fine colored lithographic plates, maps, 
and wood-engravings. Price, $10. 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, announce as in press: Me- 
chanics and Faith,—A Study of Spiritual Truth in Nature; by 
Charles Talbot Porter. Songs of Sleepy Holiow; by Stephen H. 
Thayer, of the New York Stock Exchange. For the American 
Historical Association they will shortly issue Monograph No. IV., 
The Louisiana Purchase in its Influence upon the American System ; 
by the Rt. Rev. C. F. Robertson, D.D., bishop of Missouri ; and 
No. V., on the Political History of Canada; by Prof. Goldwin 
Smith. 

— Ginn & Co., Boston, publish Stories for Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Schools; by Sara E. Wiltse. Some of these admirable stories 
have previously appeared in print. Now that they are gathered to- 
gether in a small volume of seventy-five pages, we have only an in- 
creased opinion of their excellence. The kindergarten and primary 
school to-day are hungry for stories. Those of Miss Wiltse reveal 
an intimate knowledge of the child-mind and the devices which 
command its interest. A thorough teacher herself, Miss Wiltse has 
had good opportunity to test her stories before giving other teachers 
the opportunity to use them. 

— Lee & Shepard, Boston, have a new novel by an unknown 
author, entitled The Dawning; price, $1.50. It is a very thought- 
ful and earnest story. Its purpose is to show young men and 
women of wealth and fashion that they have more important duties 
than those to which their thoughts are usually devoted ; that there 
are in the world wrongs with which they are not familiar, but which 
it is their duty to know and remove. This is taught with an un- 
usual beauty of illustration, imagination, and moral emotion. It is 
no frivolous story to while away an idle hour, but an instructive and 
powerful lesson on social rights and wrongs. 

— D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, will issue soon an Outline Map of 
the United States, in four sections, each 2 x 42 inches, drawn under 
the direction of Albert B. Hart, Ph.D., instructor in American 
History in Harvard University. This is the first map of a series to 
be edited by Edward Channing, instructor in History in Harvard 
University. The present map is the republication of one that has 
proved useful at Harvard and Johns Hopkins universities. Though 
designed primarily for the purpose of illustrating lectures in Amer- 
ican history, it is admirably adapted for the elucidating of geograph- 
ical and geological problems. Te will also make an excellent test 
map in geography. 

— The latest issues of ‘‘ Harper's Franklin Square Library,” 
are: First Person Singular ; by David Christie Murray ; illustrated ; 
25 cents. Self or Bearer; by Walter Besant; 15 cents. The Gol- 
den Flood; by R. E. Francillon and William Senior; 15 cents. 
Cradle and esa by William Sime; 20 cents. And the recent 
issues of *‘ Harper's Handy Series” are: Mrs. Dymond ; by Miss 
Thackeray (Mrs. Annie Thackeray Ritchie) ; 25 cents. Christmas 
Angel; by B. L. Farjeon; illustrated; 25 cents. Half-Way; an 
Anglo-French romance ; 25 cents. Ounces of Prevention; by Titus 
Munson Coan, A.M., M.D.; 25 cents. ‘‘ Us;’’ by Mrs. Moles- 
worth ; illustrated; 25 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


— We have received from the Pope Manufacturing Company, 
Boston, the Columbia Bicycle Calendar for 1886. It is a beautiful 
chromo-lithograph. Each day of the year appears upon a separate 
slip, with a quotation pertaining to cycling from leading publica- 
tions and inent personages. The notable cycling events are 
given, and concise opinions of the highest medical authorities; 
words from practical wheelmen; the rights of cyclers upun the 
roads; the benefits of tricyeling for ladies; extracts from cycling 
poems; and much other interesting information. In fact it is, in 
miniature, a virtual encyclopedia upon this universally utilized 
** steed of steel.’’ The calendar proper is mounted upon a back of 
heavy board, upon which is exquisitely executed, in water-color 
effect, by G. H. Buek, of New York, a charming combination of 
eycling scenes. As a work of convenient art, it is worthy of a place 
n office, library, or parlor. 


— Jansen, MeClarg & Co., rs have published a very in- 
teresting book entitled, We Twa Alone in Europe; by Mary L, 


Ninde, ‘We Two” were two young ladies, or “girls,” as they 
call themselves, who traveled through Europe, including Norway 


and Russia, and in the Orient and Egypt, alone. The better known 
laces which they visited at first, — England, Scotland, Ireland, 
3erlin, Rome, and Paris,—are lightly touched upon; and the de- 
scriptions are of less interest than the delightful trip to the North 

Cape, with its yision of the midnight sun, and the journey to Russia 

and Palestine. The following titles of some of the chapters give 

hints of the good times these young girls had together: A Night 
at a Norwegian Laeter, Holy Moscow, Afloat on the Nile, The 

Heart of Egypt, a Turkish Wedding, Tenting in the Holy Land, 

The Eye of the East, The Golden Horn, and ** Violet-wreathed ”’ 

Athens. 

— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have ready the first number of the 
Household Library, The Pettibone Name, a New England story, by 
Margaret Sidney, author of ‘‘ Five Little Peppers and How ‘They 
Grew,”’ ete. ; price, 50 cents. This is one of the excellent later 
New England stories, written by a lady whose nom de plume is 
widely known to young American readers. The plot of the present 
tale is laid in an interior town of New England called Barkham- 
stead. As there is a rural town in Connecticut by that name, the 
characters may have some individual vraisemblance. They are of a 
kind familiar to everyone who has lived in the New England States. 
There is the rural pastor, the revered deacon, the country doctor, 
the village dressmaker, and the various well-known unprofessional 
types. ‘The tale is cleverlytold. The local color is warm and true, 
and the delineation of character clear and happy. 

— The American Sunday-school Union, Philadelphia, have just 
published Along the Old Road ; by Mary Hubbard Howell, author 
of Through the Winter,’’ *‘ On the Way Home,” and ** In After 
Years’’ ; cloth, 12mo, 352 pages; price, $1.50. The writer of this 
bright book conceived the idea of writing a popular story that 
would remind the young of the exceeding beauty of the Pi/grim’s 
Progress, — that wonderful allegory and its fascinating power. 
Along the Old Road is the result of this idea. The story has a def- 
inite purpose. The characters are graphically drawn. Though 
they are moving in every sphere of modern society and activity, and 
not ‘‘on a pilgrimage,’’ they still find a slough of despond, a hill 
difficulty to climb, and lions in the way; a valley of humiliation, a 
vanity fair, the hill Lucre, a plain called Ease, and get glimpses of 
Delectable mountains. The story is planned with skill and worked 
out with power. The book is neatly printed and beautifully bound, 
its external appearance being of itself not merely pleasing to the 
eye, but educating and refining to the taste. 

— Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y.City, have published A Long Search, 
by Mary A. Roe, author of ** Forging Their Own Chains ”’ ; $1.25. 
It is a story of a young man from the prairies of the West, in the 
early history of that region, who had an insatiable longing to know 
the mysteries of learning and art. George Morton chafed under the 
conditions of pioneer life, and thirsted for an educatfon, and through 
Captain Haywood’s liberality, went to Harvard College to study. 
His longings for the study of art secured for him an introduction 
by John : to a prominent Italian artist in Rome, and he went 
abroad to study and won for himself a good reputation. Marian, 
his heroine, whom he left behind in New York, finds him in Rome, 
and they renew their old relations. She finds him a famous artist. 
Through many complications and difficulties she visits the ruins of 
Pompeii, falls into the hands of brigands and is rescued, has a 
faithless suitor, ete. Morton returns to America and is followed 
by Marian in due time, when they are married, and their life runs 
smoothly along side by side in their American home. It is a story 
of many interesting characters, all well drawn. 

— M. R. Gately, publisher, 72 Pearl street, Boston, has ready 
No. 1 of Gately’s World's Progress; edited by Charles E. Beale, 
A.M., LL.D., editor of Gately’s Universal Educator. Price, $1.00 
per part. The work is to be completed in twelve parts. The first 
article on ‘‘ The Progress of Pre-Historic Earth ’’ is by Prof. A. S. 
Packard, M.D., Ph.D., professor of Zodlogy and Geology in Brown 
University. It is a paper of 74 quarto pages, most beautifully 
illustrated with 74 engravings, all adapted to the text. It gives 
all the essential facts on the subject down tothe present time. The 
second paper is on ‘‘ The Progress of Nations,’’ by Prof. George P. 
Fisher, D.D., LL.D., of Yale College ; six pages only of the twenty- 
four which it is to occupy appear in Part I. This work promises 
to be one of the most valuable contributions to useful knowledge 
ever produced in America. Such writers as J. W. Sanborn of 
Missouri, Hon. Carrol D. Wright of Massachusetts, Prof. Oswald 
J. Heinwich, E. V. Smalley, Thomas S. Perry, Clarence Cook, 
Richard T. Ely, Frank D. Millet, and the editor, Mr. Beale, are 
to furnish parts of the work on topics, on which they are well known 
experts. 

— Lee & Shepard, Boston, have recently published the follow- 
ing instructive and entertaining books : 

Five-Minute Recitations ; for school and college; by Walter K. 
Fobes; cloth, 50 cents. 

Pupils in public schools on declamation days are limited to five 
minutes each for the delivery of ‘‘ pieces.’” There is a great com- 
plaint of the scarcity of material for such a purpose, while the in- 
judicious pruning of eloquent extracts has often marred the desired 
effects. ‘To obviate these difficulties this book has been prepared 
by a competent teacher. 

The Popular Speaker; Comprising Parts 13, 14, 15, 16, of the 
Reading Club, in one volume; cloth, $1.00; uniform with ‘‘ The 
Speaker,”’ “‘The Premium Speaker,” ‘‘ The Prize 

er.’ 

r. Baker has acquired commendable fame for his rare skill in 
compiling from various authors selections suitable for many occa- 
sions. Boys will find within these pages just what will suit them 
for declamation, and girls will cull prizes from the contents for 
recitation. Teachers will find material for answers to oft-recurring 
demands for assistance in finding ‘‘ pieces’ to learn, and the gen- 
eral reader will discover amusement for the passing hour, whether 
his mood be grave or gay. 

— Harper & Brothers, New York, have recently published the 
following instructive and entertaining books : 


Higginson’s Larger History of the United States; A Larger His- 
tory of the United States of Americato the close of President 
Jackson's Administration; by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
History of the United States,’’ etc. ; 
illustra y maps, plans, portraits, and other engravings; pp. 
xii., 470; 8vo, lath, $3.50, 

White Heather ; by Wm. Black; 12mo, cloth, $1.25. The latest 
work of the popular novelist. Uniform with Harper’s ‘‘ Library 
Edition ”’ of his novels. 

Harper’s ‘‘ Handy Series’’ : 26, Houp-/a; by John Strange Win- 

ter ; illustrated ; 25 cents. 27. Self-Doomed ; by B. L. Farjeon ; 

25 cents. 28, Malthus and His Work; by James Bonar, M.A. ; 

25 cents. 29. The Dark House ; by G. Manville Fenn; 25 cents. 

30. The Ghost’s Touch, ete.; by Wilkie Collins; 25 cents; 31. 

The Royal Mail; by James Wilson Hyde ; illustrated ; 25 cents. 

32. The Sacred Nugget ; by B. L. Farjeon; 25 cents. , 34. Mu- 

sical History. 

“Franklin Square Library’’: 492. A Strange Voyage; by W. 
Clark ; 20 cents. 493. Miss Hollyer ; by G. M. Craik ; 20 cents ; 

494, Babylon; by Cecil Power ; 20 cents. 495, My Wife's 


N wel 20 cents, 406, White Heather; by William Black; 20 
cents, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

IowA. — The text-book question is ably discussed in the report 
of the Supt. of Public Instruction. The legislature will tussle with 
this question this winter. Co. Supt. J. Wernli, of Plymouth Co., 
has sailed for Switzerland to visit his old home.—— Cedar Rapids 
and February 4, 1886, are the place and time of holding the state 
oratorical contest. ——'The judges chosen by the executive commit- 
tee are Rev. R. Garton of Waterloo, Judge G. M. Gilchrist of Vin- 
ton, and Supt. H. Sabin of Clinton. Four pupils of the Ash- 
ton public schools conduct an education column in one of the local 
papers. It is reported to be very creditable to the editors. 

Cerro Gordo Co. has 27 graded schools and 114 ungraded. The 


average salary of males in this county is $36.91, females $26.85. | 


——The attendance at lowa College at Grinnell is 24 greater this 
year than in 1882, the year of its destruction by the great tornado. 
——Miss Lottie E. Granger, the Co. Supt. elect of Page Co., was 
recently tendered a banquet by her fellow teachers in the Shenan- 
doah schools. F. B. Millar of Plymouth is elected to take charge 
of the Clear Lake School, vice A. W. Wier, Co. Supt. elect of 
Cerro Gordo Co. 

Rey. Asa Turner, one of the ‘‘ Iowa Band’’ who left Yale Col- 
lege and seminary for missionary work in this state, was the founder 
of Denmark Academy and a strong support in the early days of 
Iowa College, died Dec. 19, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. C. 
P. Seade at Oskaloosa. Dr. Salter of Burlington, by the request of 
father Turner made seven years ago, preached the funeral dis- 
course. Dr. Reed, an old college friend, spoke in touching words 
of the deceased. 

Clarke Co. falls into good hands,—those of Principal J. J. Tay- 
lor of Murray. —— Supt. H. G. Fuller, of Hardin Co., is very 
popular at home. His re-election was almost unanimous. 


State Editor, Gko. E. KNEPPER, Peoria, Jil. 
ILuinors.—Mr. Felix Adler and Dr. Mayo visited the Cook Co. 
Normal School recently,—the former in the interests of the Ethical 
Society, the latter on his own account. Dr. Mayo is on a western 
tour, and stopped at the school long enough to look around a little, 
and to make an address at the Cook Co. Teachers’ Association. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KANSAS.—The Southwestern Kansas Teachers’ Association met 
at Wichita, Thanksgiving time, and the Northwestern Association 
met at Concordia at the same time. Nothing has been heard of the 
Southeastern Association, which adjourned last year with the pros- 

t of a rousing meeting at its next session. o doubt we shall 
lowe after a little that it had a grand gathering this year. 

On Saturday, Nov. 28, the teachers of Marion Co. and vicinity 
met at Peabody. Atthe McPherson Co. Association for Novem- 
ber, an archzologist reported the finding of what seemed to be a 
Spanish coat of ‘mail, and he believes that Coronedo here had a 
battle with the Indians almost three and a half centuries ago. —— 
Harper Co. sustains a good association of teachers. Anthony, At- 
tica, and Harper take turns for place of meeting, and the teachers 
make it a rule to allow nothing to prevent their going to all the meet- 
ings. The teachers of Anthony showed great grit in facing the terrific 
wind of Dee. 6 in their drive to Harper. —— Wichita values her 
school buildings at $100,000, 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA. — The Minneapolis schools closed Dee. 15, to open 
again Jan. 4. At the close of the term several lady teachers offered 
their resignations; among them are: Mrs. Wardwell, principal of 
the Jefferson school since 1867; Miss Barth, principal of the Lin- 
coln School; and Miss Elliot, principal of the Longfellow School. 
Miss T. M. McKee succeeds to the principalship of the Lincoln, 
and Laura Tinsley to the Longfellow. Six night schools are sup- 
ported, with thirty-four teachers and 1200 pupils enrolled. The 
attendance is 85 per cent. of the enrollment. In the Washington 
night school a class in industrial drawing is taught by Mr. W. F. 
Decker. The Congregational Club of St. Paul celebrated Fore- 
fathers’ day with speeches and a banquet at Hotel Ryan. S. 


State Editor, A. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New Yor«K.—School Com’r Lusk, of Broome Co., is about to 
send a circular to each school commissioner and member of the State 
Legislature, setting forth the action of his county board of super- 
visors, relative to an increase of state tax for support of schools, and 
urging the commissioners to immediately explain to their represent- 
atives the condition and needs of our rural schools as to an increase 
of public money, and also to bring the matter before their boards of 
supervisors. The work which Comr. Lusk is doing in the educa- 
tional interests of his state and county is highly appreciated by the 
board of supervisors, and they have authorized the treasurer to pay 
him the fall amount of his expenses incurred in carrying iton. We 
recently gave Broome Co. the credit of sharing with Chenango the 
credit of keeping a larger proportion of the population between the 
ages of five and twenty-one in the schools than any other county in 
the state. The existence of a live commissioner like Mr. Lusk ac- 
counts for it. 


New Jersty.—The catalogue of Rutgers College, just issued, 
shows the number of students in all departments to be 120.——At 
Princeton a cash prize has been offered for the best distinctively 
Princeton eollege song. 

The State Supt., Mr. Chapman, has removed from Jersey City 
to Trenton. His forthcoming report, to be presented to the legis- 
lature in Jan., will show a rather remarkable state of things in the 
capitol city as regards school attendance. Of 8,500 school-children, 
3,000 do not go to school at all, and much less than one-half the 
school population is in the public schools; and this in spite of a 


compulsory school law.——Other Trenton statistics are of interest : | 


There are 78 teachers, only 4 of whom are males. Average 
monthly pay of female teachers, $47; of males, $172. Total ex- 
ense for om year, $50,000. Cost per capita of those attending, 
12; cost based on school population, $5.77. 
Rev. Mr. Houghton of Hoboken has been appointed Supt. of 


Hudson Co. The salary is $1,200. For years this office has been 
considered a sort of perquisite of the Jersey City superintendency. 
It was held by the last two incumbents. But when Mr. Edson was 


appointed to Jersey City, the State Board argued that his new du- 
ties would be enough for one man, and sought an appointment else- 


where. Mr. Houghton is rector of a small Episcopal church, is a 
gentleman of extensive culture, and though inexperienced in 
school work, is said to have the leisure, the ability, and the enthu- 
siasm requisite to the making of a good school officer. 

The state superintendent has recently been notified that diplomas 
of honor have been awarded at the New Orleans Exposition to the 
educational exhibits of the public schools of Jersey City and Pater- 
‘son, and to the work of the State Normal School at Trenton. 


State Editor, C. C, DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Out0.—Hamilton is looking toward the erection of a central high- 
school building. Cincinnati is somewhat disturbed over the un- 
certain tenure of teachers’ positions. The next meeting of the 
Ottawa County Teachers’ Association will be held at Genoa, Jan. 15 
and 16, 1886. —— The attendance at the Ohio Normal University, 
at Ada, is very large, the present year being the most prosperous in 
the history of the school. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Prof. W. A. Kelley, formerly Co. Supt. of 
Jefferson, is now en in educational work in Sitka, Alaska 
Ter. ——The Reading Board of Control has awarded the prize of 
$100 for the best plans and specifications for a twelve-roomed 
school building to A. Harvey Tyson, of that city. Several very 
excellant plans were in competition. The building, which is in- 
tended to be entirely complete in every respect, will soon be erected. 
——Dr. J. H. French, of Vermont, formerly principal of the In- 
diana Normal School, is now engaged in institute work in various 
parts of the state. He is recognized as an educator of great abillty. 
Bucks Co. has a teachers’ reading circle of over 200 members. 
The contract for erecting the new observatory for Swarthmore 
College has been given to Alvin Clark. All the funds necessary 
for its construction have been collected. A fine six-inch equatorial 
telescope will be placed in position, together with other astronom- 
ical instruments. 

School boards all over the anthracite coal regions are seriously 
considering the question of establishing night schovls fur boys and 
young men pen mer in the mines, The recent law enacted by 
the legislature makes it obligatory upon school boards to establish 
such schools when petitioned by twenty or more persons. In Hazel 
township, Luzerne Co., thirteen night-schools have thus been estab- 
lished, and reports show that they are full and a success. Other 
townships in the Co., and in other counties, are doing the same 
thing. Many of the larger towns in the#e mining districts have had 
night schools in operation for some time. Such schools are of great 
benefit, not only in mining districts, but also in the manufacturing 
cities and towns of the state. 


State Editor, ViRGIL C. DIBBLE, Charleston. 

SoutH CAROLINA.—The Columbia Register says : Comr. of 
Agriculture Butler is in receipt of the certificates and diplomas 
awarded to the schools and colleges of this state for their exhibits 
of art and industrial work at the New Orleans Exposition. They 
are as follows: To the Anderson Female Institute for paintings, a 
certificate of merit: to Avery Normal School, Charleston, for class 
and industrial work, honorable mention ; to the Charleston colored 
schools for maps, drawings, etc., honorable mention; to Claflin 
University (colored), Orangeburg, for class and industrial work, a 
diploma. A good showing for South Carolina. 


State Editor, DR. J. BALDWIN, Huntsville. 
TEXAS.—The pro rata for each child of the available school fund 
is $5.20 this year. In cities and some districts this is increased by 
local taxation. The scholastic is from 8 to 16, except in the 
cities. Of this age there are in Texas 336,737 white, and 116,741 
colored children. The amount of money apportioned to these chil- 
dren this year is $2,353,925. 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 

Wisconsin.—Before the normal class of Beloit College lectures 
have been delivered during the past month by Assist. Supt. Chandler 
on “‘ The Importance of the Study of Schools,’’ and by Prof. J. Q. 
Emery, of Fort Atkinson, on ‘‘ Relations of Teachers and Patrons 
of the Public Schools.”’ Professor Twining of Monroe has been 
delivering a series of lectures to the pupils and patrons of the high 
school on ‘‘ The Effects of Alcohol on the Human System.” 
Prof. C. F. Cronk, of the Stoughton High School, is raising money 
for a school library, and has already secured one hundred dollars 
for the purpose. Miss Emily Story, a graduate of the State Nor- 
mal School at Plymouth, has taken charge of the training school 
of the Wisconsin State Normal School at Milwaukee. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


— F. E. Burnette, recently supt. of schools of Auburn, has ac- 
cepted the principalship of the academy at Albuquerque, N. M., 
under the auspices of the N. W. E. C. 

— Bar Harbor will draw a large delegation from Maine to attend 
the meeting of the American Institute, if the directors decide to 
come to the Pine Tree State. A cordial welcome will await the 
Institute. 

Principal Edwards, of the Horton street Grammar School, has 
added about 150 volumes to the school library, mostly procured 


elected teacher of music, is giving excellent satisfaction. —— The 
Edward Little High School, Auburn, oceupies one of the finest build- 
ings in the state, refitted and re-furnished since the fire. Prine. 
Clark is an especially good disciplinarian and instructor, and his 
school is a credit to the citv. canvass of the teachers of Lew- 
iston and Auburn is being taken, to see how many will attend the 
roposed meeting of the American Institute at Harbor, next 
Seminary and Female College is doing excel- 
lent work, and prospering, as usual. Six professors and teachers 
assist Dr. Webster in the school administration. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— “‘ The president of Dartmouth College vetoes the open 
the library reading-room to students on Sunday afternoons.’’ 
is the answer to a unanimous petition of the students to be allowed 
to spend a portion of Sabbath afternoon quietly in their own read- 
ing-room, where all of the re/igious, as well as the secular papers 
and magazines, are on file. How long will “old Dartmouth”’ 
cling to the dark age of witchcraft or orthodoxy ? ‘The world moves, 
and why should not Dartmouth College move with it ? 
MASSACHUSRETTS. 


— The Harvard Annex, now in its seventh year, has had a mer- 
ited success. A house has been purchased at a cost of $24,000, of 
which sum $11,000 has been raised. Fifty-five students are on the 
roll, six more than last year. The cost of instruction for the sixth 
year averaged $158.64, but the cost of instruction and administra- 
tion was more than $200 per student Of course the fees do not 
meet this, and the Society for the Collégiate Instruction for Women 
by prof: and other instructers of Haryard College appeals to 
the public for an endowment to meet this deficit. 
— By the will of the late John Langdon Sibley, his entire prop- 
erty, valued at $100,000, will come eventually into the possession 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, making him the largest 
benefactor. He has given heavily to educational institutions pre- 
viously, Exeter Academy having received about $30,000 from him, 
_ The Amherst catal shows that there are 355 students in 
the college, and that the library contains 45,000 volumes. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


— The committee on the annual meeting of the Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction are making preparations for a fine program for 
the January meeting. Dr. Dunton will represent Boston. : 
— Dr. Brown of Providence is delivering a course of able lectures 
on ‘* Socialism,’’ ‘‘ Communism,’’ and other labor questions. In 
his last he strongly advocates co-operative industry as a peaceable 
and most helpful solution of the labor-and-capital war. The his- 
tory of the co-operative movement, since its advocacy by Robert 
Owen, is of great interest to all social reformers. 

— Brown University is said to have an unusually large and grow- 
ing number of self-supporting students. ides corresponding for 
newspapers, many sing in church choirs at salaries, several have 
started a business in the city, and many find employment in tutor- 
ing and doing odd jobs about town. 

CONNECTICUT. 


— The New Haven schools will be subjected before the close of 
the present term to test examinations, differing very essentially 
from annual or promotion examinations. The questions are 
pared by committees of the principals; and the work of the schol- 
ars is subjected to the personal inspection of the superintendent and 
the board of education. 


of 


A ConTRACTED CURRICULUM.—Approaching some little chil- 
dren, the other day, we held the following conversation : 

‘** Well, my little ones, what do they teach you at school ?’’ 

Little one. ‘‘ Cat, sir.’’ 

‘Well, my little man, what lessons do you recite first in the 
morning ?”’ 

Write ‘cat,’ sir.”’ 

** After that, what do you look for ?”’ 

word ‘ cat,’ sir.’’ 

** Then what next ?’’ 

** Sit up and be quiet.’’ 

** You don’t write ‘ cat’ all day, do you ?”” 

‘* Yes, sir, sometimes write‘ dog,’ and then sit up and be quiet.’’ 

** Well, don’t they teach you your a, b, c’s, and ab’s, ete. ?”” 

‘* No, sir; we can write ‘cat,’ sit up and be quiet.’ 

‘*Where are the other little ones who go along with you every 
morning ?”’ 

‘* Their ma took them away from school, for she said we all did 
nothing but write ‘cat.’ ”’ 

‘* Can you spell and read ?”’ 

0, sir.”” 
** Well, what do you do at school ?”’ 
“* Write ‘cat,’ and look for the words ‘ sit up and be quiet.’ ’’ 
** Can you write hat, hog, pig, cow, bugs ?”’ 
‘*No, sir; only ‘cat.’’? — The American (Ga.) Republican. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, ETC. 


Send to the Rumford Chemieal Works, Providence, R. I., for 
pamphlets. Mailed free. 


H. H. Bryant and H. D. Stratton were the founders of 
forty-eight business colleges. Mr. Stratton died in 1867. 
Mr. Bryant has sold his interest in all but the Chicago 
College, and is making that the great college of the coun- 
try. Young men looking for business situations in the 


from the proceeds of an entertainment. W. 5. Butler, the newly 


West should pay a visit to the school. 


There is a seriousness and 
vigor and thoroughness about 
the book that will help to 
raise the study above the rank 
of a mere pastime in school, 
and this I think will bé¢ a val- 
uable service done to our 
youth.— From E. H. Russe.t, Prin- 
cipal of Mass. State Normal School. 


JOHNSTON'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 12mo, 
Pp. 473. $1.40. Copies to teachers for exami- 
nation, postpaid, 70 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


Deursch’s Select 


New School Books. 


Shepard’s Elements of Chemistry. 
Remsen’s Organic (hemistry, 

Sheidon’s General Histor 
Sheldon’s Shor: terman 


Bolsen’s Preparatory German Prose, 
Hodge’s Course in Scientific German, 
Grimm’s Marchen, 
Ybarra’s Practical Span 
Mitchell’s Hebrew Le-sons, 
Shaler’s First Book in Geology, 
Allen’s History Topics, 
Guides for Science Teaching 
10 to 25 c. nts caoh. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
3 Tremont Piace, Boston. 
16 Aster Piace, N. Y. 
85 Metrepolitan Bleck, Chicago. 


1.60 

rammar, -60 

German Reader, -90 

1.00 | wich a discrimiatin 

anish Method, 

thing essential to nand-book for 
“25 | Spec.al services.” 


(in 9 numbers,) from most usab e hymn books published.’’ 


The Golden Rule, Boston 
musical pare this service book 
by any other in the language’ 


raugemeut 
desired.” 


A twenty-four page 


Every Schoolroom should be adorned with our Bducational Portraits. The price 


has been reduced to 50 cts. each. 


address on application 


1.00; The Congregationalist says: “It has been compiled 
| wisdom and taste and edited with 
-75 | a thoroughness which are uncommon.” 


he New York Observer says: “‘ It contains every- 
Yo general worship and 
* The Advance says: One of the choicest, richest, and 


Mass., : “In ite 
is geobably Sot 


he New York Times : “ In its mechanical ar- 
the bvox anything to be 


bl t free to Pastors or Church Committees desiring books for exam 
Page pamphlet, containing specimen pages, testimonials. price, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRRILE & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


‘*THE BEST HYMN AND TUNE BOOK FOR CHOIR AND CONGREGATIONAL USE,” 


s2| Songs of Christian Praise. 
J Published with or without Selections for Responsive Reading. 
Edited by Rev. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D.D. 


Rev. Geo. L. Spining D.D., Pastor Woodlawn Ave, 
Pres ‘Charch, Cleveland, Qnio, saye: “It fe the best 
I have ever seen ” 

Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D., says : ‘* The book Is a grand 
oe. see the best of kind I have ever ex- 
amined.” 

Rev. James Powell, D D., says : “‘ Of all hymn beoks 
now before the pabiic, of which I have knowledge, 
THE BEST 

Rev. A. Hastings Ross, D.D., Pastor First Congrega- 
tlonat Caurch, Huron, ich., says: It meets our 
Providence, R. I. says: Our 

poane ane unaaimous in its favor, and enjoy it more 
and more” 


ination. 
etc., mailed free to any 
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438 FOUVURNAT OF Vol. XXII.—No. 26. 
m I a Pu CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED 
Some te blications. Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
Title. Author. Publisher. _ _- Price. Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 
Anthropeld Apes. . : ~ 2 . -  Hartmana D Appleton & Co, NY, 53-78 linear Baries of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
The Art of the Old English Potter. - - - Selena “ « « so | word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 
ote, 416 OMAMLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scientific Theism. - - - ° - - Ellingwood Little, Brown & Co, Boston * 
Mind-Cure. Titeomb Cupples, Upham & Co, Roston, 1 50 
of Mind Applied to Teaching. Woe Therefore, Order Some of These Helps for Teachers, 
Some Thoughts on Moderation. HY, PRACTICAL WORKS IN GEOGRAPHY.— By Henny MoCormioK, Prof. of Geography in 
dr ; 0. A guide for the teacher o emen an vanced Geog ng w teach, and sug- 
- Valentine as to the best methods of ‘ten teaching It “The aise contains large amenss vory, valuable 
Christmas Angel. - -  Farjeon 25 | graphical information, system of public surveys, etc., new D, pp. of pronouncing 
The Golden Flood. - Francillon 15 | vocabulary, is just out. 339 PP., postpaid, $1.00, 
Half-Way. - - - - - - - - 25 
‘ g 4 = 50 HOW TO TEACH AND STUDY U. 8S. HISTORY.—By Jno TRAINER, County Supt. Macon 
The - — & vo, Boston, t 25|Co., Il. Consists of Brace outlines, admirably selected. These will save the teacher much work. Direc- 
Fiammetta. Story 1 25\eieus fer Study are to the point; just what teachers and pupils need Queer Questions with 
Poems. 2vols. - - - - - Story “ each 1 25 | a mewers, about 1,000, will arouse an interest in any history class. eview Questions cover all important 
La Lettre Chargee.  - . : : ° : Labiche W R Jenkins, N Y, 25 | points in history. Eight thousand copies of this work have been sold, and still the sale is increasing. I have 
Marriage 7 Thos R Knox & Co, NY 1 ecores of the most flattering testimonials. 225 pp., postpaid, $1.00. 
Memoir of M. A. Longotreth. vo a : : Ludlow J B Lippincett & Co, Phila 1 25 CURIOUS COBWEBS.— 225 questions upon miscellaneous subjects. Will arouse an interest in 
The Queen’s Empire. ° Moore 3 00] schools and home. Price, 20 cents. 
Fremises of Political Economy. - - - Fatten FAVORITE SPEAKER SERIES.— Primary, 20c. ; Higher, 25e, The three 
A Pocket Dictionary. - ~ - : > Pr - Worcester “ “ “ 30 for 60 cents. Also a host of other Speakers and Dialogue Books. 
D Lothrop & Ce, 100| DRAWING DESIGNS.—1200n Sheets, Any teacher can use them to advantage. Price, 20 cents. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. : ° - - : Shoemaker Nat Sch of Oratory, Phila, ao NEW CATALOGUE,— 32 pp. Brimful of Descriptions, etc., of Helps, Aids, School Games, Singing 
Exyot, Past and Present. - - - Adame Helen Some, 1 Books, Speakers, etc., etc. 
From Boston to Bareilly. Butler Phill ps & Hunt, N 1 50 t fail to write me. Mention this paper, 
rin mais. - - - - ar 
Whit. - + ‘Tomece _ 100| 5454 cow A. FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
Religion in History. - - - - - - Fairbain A D F Randolph, N Y, 75 
Letters of Miss Havergal. - 1 25 
Peaceful Thoughts. - - - - ° a “ “ 40 
Outline of Christian History. - - - - Allen Roberts Bros, Boston, 75 
e ree siands. - - - - - - 
Grant Memoirs. 1st vol. Subscription, om te C L Webster & Co, NY 5 00 w ectricity 
John Wiley & Sons, ¥, FASCINATING EXPERIMENTS! STARTLING EFFECTS! 


DIRECTORY. 


Coll , Preparatory Schools 
Normal Academies, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
— In every epoch of the world, the great event, 


The undersigned is prepared to give lectures and lessons to Schools, Institutes, and before Lyceums, on the 
Electric Light and Electric Railway. Prices reasonable. om tates to schools, References : Thomas A. 
Eaison, the electrician ; D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass ; Selah Howell, Harvard, Mass.; E. Tourjee, Boston ; and 
Frank A. Hill, Chelsea, Mass. Send for circular and terms, 


eow Address GEORGE H HARTWELL, 181 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


parent of all others, is it not the arrival of a 


thinker in the world ? — Carlyle COLLEGES, 
-Scor?’s EMULSION oF PUKE Cop Liver Ou, | BOSTON 
WITH "ery Palatable and CHOOL OF MEDICINE#, BOSTON UNIVER- 
ctous t Tasti 7 .—Dr. C. T. - SITY. Entrance exawinations. 3 and 4 years’ 
Efficacious in Wasting Diseases.—Dr. C. T. Brom ; 


ser, Rochester, N. Y., says: “‘ After having used 


Seott’s Emulsion with decided benefit upon myself, PROFESSIONAL. 
I have taken great pleasure in recommending it DLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 

in th diti te Cote Hanover, N. H. Address 
since in the various conditions of wasting in whi dent, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 as 
” 

INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 

— The purest literary talent appears at one NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
time great, at another time small ; but character is For — my ag m0. | cee 
of a stellar and undiminishable greatness. : - 4 

— Emerson. ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 

—OF ALL BLoop CLEANSERS Dr. Ricu-| OmAs. ©. Principal. 
MOND’S SAMARITAN NERVINE is the safest. NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

There is no disease arising from depravation of the 455. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOC 


lished for the cement of art education and 

branches of industrial draw- 

1619 Washington Bt. particulars apply at the 
381 


blood which it will not speedily cure. Its judicious 
use brings healthy blood, and with healthy blood 
comes the ruddy cheek, the buoyant step, the 
healthy man. So we hope that by its prudent use 
each and all of our many thousands of patrons may 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
forever be healthy, happy, and hungry. as Wo For Boti ; ’ 

owever rough it may be. Custom will render it 
easy and agreeable. — Pythagoras. Mass. 
The next term will with entrance 


Quantity in medicine is no indication of value. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is concentrated and powerful ; 
requires a smaller dose, and is more effective, dose 
for dose, than any other Sarsaparilla. It is the 
best of all blood medicines. 

— We should be as careful of our words as of 
our actions, and as far from speaking ill as from 
doing ill. — Cicero. 


begin 
on Wednesday, Feb. 10, 1886. For circulars, etc., ad 
dress Miss ELLEN Hype, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Miss. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzx, A.M 
TATE NORMAL SCHOO. Mass. 
Oatalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGar, Ph.D 
TATE NORMAL Ww Mass. 
ESTFIELD, 
For catalogues, address J. G. S0oTT. 188 
\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHCOL, 
of stady, 3 te A Special and Ad 
course y ears. 
special of students. Address 


vanced Course for 
tor Circular or information, T. J. MorGax, Prin. 


— Back Ache ? Hunt’s Remedy will cure pains 
in the back or loins, female diseases, nervous pros- 
tration and kidney diseases. 

Sick headache ? Piles, constipation, bilious head- 
ache and dyspepsia, are all speedily cured by Hunt’s 
[Kidney and Liver] Remedy. 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
R.I. Common branches. and Scientific and 
1. Address Gover. & Surra, Principals 


— The most cultivated women perform their 


common duties best. ‘They see more in those du- 
ties; they can do more. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Boston 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
Chemistry, and Nat. Historr. 


Apvice to Morners. — Mrs. Winslow's 
ALKSR, Prest. JAs P Bec’ 


Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 


ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by A CARD to TEACHERS. 


relieving the child from pain, and the little cheru 
awakes as “‘ bright as abutton.’’ It is very pleas-| If you have School Books which you do not care to 
» I_will take them in exchange for books you may 


ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, — Pi cand tee a tian of jon woul 
LIKE TO SELL @8 EXCHANGE. 


and is known remedy for diarrhwa,| for my cata ~ books 
whether arising from teething or other causes. | Send éc, in ps 
25 cts a bottle. logue. Send orders for cheap Schoo! Books to 
a M, BARNES, 151 and A 
— Legion—the names of those in every state and re arcades 
territory of the Union and elsewhere who use and TEACHERS, STUDENTS, AND GEN- 


admire Esterbrook’s Pens. ERBAL BEADERS OF 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for the general catalogue of 
WILLIAM B. JENKINS, 850 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


excellen pare, interest. 


Instant relief. Final cure in 10 days, 
and never returns. No purge, no salve, 


— Books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good. 
— Wwordsorth. 


FOR STUDY AT SCHOOL; 


OR FOR 


FAMILY READING. 


His own 
ing, and 


PILES. 


You can no more useful and fasci book for | no su tory. Sufferers will learn of a simple ed 
this ter season than Mauy’s Revised Physical | Free, by addressing OC. J. MABON, 78 Nessun 


- Itwill be brought to you by ret all it 
WM: WARE & 30 Frank'tn 
e Ral LISHIN 
19 Murray 8t., New York. ge 


Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 
COMENIUS: His Life and Works. 


By 8S. S. LAURIE, AM, FRSE, 
Professor of the Institutes and History of Education in the University of Edinburgh. 


240 pages. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
“ This book is the most complete,—so far as I know, the only complete,—account of Comenius and his works 
that exists in any langaage.’—(Protessor » in his Preface, : 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Ph.D., 
Managing Editor Journal of Education; for Twenty Years Senior Principal of English and Classical Schoo 
Providence, R. L.; author of various works, Historical, Genealogical, ucational, etc. 
This book is a growth from actual experience in the school-room. It contains twenty five “ Talks.” The 
book was written for the benefit of both teachers and pupiis. It is finely printed and well bound. : 
Price, 75 cents, 


OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOCY, 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE THEORY OF EDUCATION. 


A Book for all Classes of Teachers. 


By JAMES SULLY, A M., 
Examiner for the Moral Science Tripos in the University of Cambridge, England, etc., etc. 
Crown 8vo. 712 pages. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 

‘A book that has been long wanted by all who are eng«ged in the business of teaching aud desire to mas’ 
its principles, In the first place, it is an elaborate treatise on the haman mind, of edennions merit as — 
senting the latest and best work of all schools of psychological inquiry. But of equalimportance, and what will 
be prized a most eee of a work science, is the educational applications that 
are made throughou' se and type, so that, e explication of mental phenomena, there com 
at once the app to the art of education,” 


Lectures on Science and Art of Education. 
By JOSEPH PAYNE, 
Professor of the Science and Art of Education in the College of Preceptors, London. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


The Rev. R. H. QUICK, M.A., Trinity College 
‘Author of Essays on Educatio 


tar Notice what two eminent educators say of this book: 


“These lectures are among the best writings on the| Lectures ; toucher cnn afford tobe without the 
the Knglish language.” —L. Prin- | pook.”—Col. F. W. PARKER, Principal of the Cook 
cipal of the Normal Schoo!, Boston, Mass. County Normal School, Chicago. 


Price, in cleth, 75 cts.; im paper covers, 50 cts. 


SCHOOL -KEEPING: How to Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D., 
THE MOST HELPFUL BOOK TO TEACHERS EVER PUBLISHED. 
A PRACTICAL AND VALUABLE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE. 


CHAPTER I, Th and Practice ; II. How to ; UL H ; IV. ; 
A Govemns IV. How to Teach; V. Physical 


Cloth, 348 pages. . . Price 75 cents. 


The Principles and Practice of Early and Infantile School Education. 


WITH AN APPENDIX OF HYMNS AND SONGS, WITH APPROPRIATE MELODIES. 
By JAMES CURRIE, A., Edinburgh, 
Svo. 310 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


This work consists of four parts. Part 1. Treats of the Principles of Early Educati the physical, social 


interrogation 
Pparatus. Appendix. Hymns and Songs, with appropriate melodies. / 


Methods of Teaching. 
By JOHN SWETIT, 


A HANDBOOK OF PRINCIPLES AND WORKING MODELS FOR RS. 
This book isa “ Normal School in covers,” and contalns Methods of Temkingor — eT aw 
acter, with condensed and specific directions and models for beginners, Price, $1.50. 


These and other books are sent by mail, 
OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, 
named, if they order the books from the 


on receipt 


pald f prices, bscri AL 
EDUCATION will be granted iiberal 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING, COMPANY, 3 Somerset St.) Bestem, Mase, 


t 
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Dec. 31, 1885. 


LADIES! 


| PROMPT AND RELIABLE. 
y| Endorsed by Physicians. 


It quickly induces the 
Liver to healthy action, 
removing the causes that 
produce Billious Head. 
— Dyspepsia, Piles, 

c. 


By the use of HUNT'S 
REMEDY the Stomach and Bowels will 
regain their strength, and the blood will 
be perfectly purified. 


It cures Female complaints, and by its 
use monthly sickness is rendered pain- 
less. 

It is purely vegetable, and meets a 
want never before furnished to the pub- 
lic, and the utmost reliance may be 
placed in it. 


RELIABLE WORDS. 
“ He who lives after nature shall never be poor.” 


A Clergyman. 

Rev. Chas. Pike, of Waterbury, Conn., says: ‘‘I con- 
tracted a weakness of the kidneva, which was made 
worse by drinking water at the different places where I 
resided. I suffered severely. I purchased a bottle of 
Hunt's (Kidney and Liver] Remepy, with a guaran- 
tee that it would help me, as it afterward did.’ 


** In an orderly house, all is soon ready.” 


A Gratefal Lady. 


“ This is to certify that I have used Hunt's [Kidney 
and Liver) REMEDY for the kidneys and other troubles 
with very satisfactory results, and would recommend 
the same to those afflicted as I was, Gratefully, Mra, 
D. F. Peck, Angonia, Ct.”” 


* Out of debt, out of danger.” 


My Wife’s Mother. 

Mr. Charles W. Morris, Zagle Office, Pittsfield, 
Mass,, writes :—‘* My wife’s mother had been in a very 
precarious condition with dropsy, or Bright’s disease of 
the kidneys. Hont’s [Kidney and Liver) Remepy 
has worked a miracie in her.” 

Price, $1.25. Send for illustrated Pamphlet to 
HUNT’S REMEDY OU., Providence, R. I. 
Sold by all druggists. 


©. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent, New York. 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
Inflamm atien, 
Meals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
A quick Belief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM BALM 
bas gained an enviable 
reputation, displacing al) 
te each 

is app eac 
Price 50c, by mail 


HAY-FEVER 


nostril; no pain; agreeable to use. 
orat druggists Send for circular. 
Y BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


1S _UNAILIN 


AND_INYALUIBLE 


vulsions, St. Vit- 
us Dance, Alco- 
holism, Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, 
Impotency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and 
Clergymen, Lawyers, LiteraryMen, 
Merchants, Teakers, Ladies and all whoes 


sedentary employment causes Nervous 
tration, Irregularities of the Blood, Stomach, 
Bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 

tonic, appetizer or stimulant, Samaritan 

Nervine is invaluable. 

Thousands 

proclaim it the most THE GREAT 

wonderful Invigor- 

ant that ever sus- 

tained a sinkingsys- CIN EIR 

tem. $1.50at Drug- 

gists. For testimo- 

nials and cireularef GONQUEROR. 

send stamp. 

THE DR. 8. A. RICHMOND NERVINE COMPANY, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Correspondence freely answered by Physicians. 

For testimonials and circulars send stamp. 
DO YOU WANT, AT A 

BARGAIN, - 
A GREELY TRANSIT SURVEYOR’S COMPASS, manufac. 
tured in Troy, N. Y. ; with tripod and leveling head ; 
& No. 18 telescope with level and clamps, six foot pose, 
33 feet iron chain, six foot flagstaff, marking p!ns, scale, 
tape measure, magnifyer, and microscope,— only been 

HIRAM okcurr Manager 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset 8t.. Boston. 


Fee SALE.—The Proceedings of the Fifth An- 
nual Meeting of the National Council of Education. 
Held at Saratoga, July, 1885. With the Officers, Mem- 

rs, and Committees for the year 1885-86. 120 pages, 


Octavo, in paper covers. Price, 50 cents. Address, 
New England Pub, Co., 8 Somerset street, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WILL Walter Read inform H. H. Seymour of 
his present address ? 

THERE seems to be a demand for some mean 
to place the right person in the right place, there- 
fore a bureau for supplying teachers in every de- 
partment of art and learning,—musicians, readers, 
housekeepers, ete., also persons for office work, 
— has been established by Mrs. A. D. Culver at 
329 Fifth Avenue, New York City. It bears the 
name of the ‘‘ Woman’s Eachange Teacher's Bu- 
reau,’’ and is under the direction of a lady who for 
years has taken an active part in educational work 
and who enters into it with all the necessary prep- 
aration and adaptability for it. A large acquaint- 
ance with school principals and teachers and with 


the requirements of each render her fully compe- 
tent to manage the work successfully. The loca- 
tion is the best in the city. We would call the 
attention of all who desire ape wes to, the 
more than ordinary opportunities afforded by this 
** Bureau.”’ 


WE take pleasure in calling the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement in another column, of 
the Standard Educational Works, published by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York City. Their works 
on literature, both English and foreign, form one 
of the best collections in the country. 


Our New School Aids are the best and 
Teachers ! cheapest system for conducting schools 
in good, quietorder. Each set contains 212 large, elegant 
chromo excelsior. merit and credit cards, price per oa ate 
half set 50 cts. 600 new designs prize, reward and gift 
medals, didlomas, school reports reward, excelsior, merit, 
credit, birthday,’ friendship, Christmas, scripture, fine 

ecards. Large set samples 3 pald. 

FINE ART WARREN, Pa. 


WE invite special attention to the advertisement 
of A. J. Johnson & Co., 11 Great Jones street, 
New York, and E. B. Fairchild, 79 Milk street, 
Boston, on the last page of THE JOURNAL. 
Johnson’s New Universal Cyclopedia, under the 
chief editorial charge of the distinguished Amer- 
ican scholars, — President Barnard of Columbia 
College, and Professor Guyot, the eminent Swiss 
naturalist and geographer,—is an entirely original 
work, both as relates to its plan and its subject- 
matter, and even in the structure of its articles. 
It will be found very full on American subjects, 


and to contain more and better information than 
can be found in an ordinary library. Now-a-days 
every student, every teacher, and writer,— indeed, 
every thoughtful man and woman, feels that a 
eyclopedia is indispensable to one’s work, and the 
only question is, ‘* Which shall it be?’’ To those 
asking this question we take pleasure in suggesting 
a careful perusal of the advertisement. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save gece Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage, by stopping at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite said depot. 

my arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 
600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward per day. Euro- 
Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 
Roomagupplied with the best. 


Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 


money at the Grand Union than at any other Sey at 
class hotel in the city. Guest’s delivered to and 
from Grand Central Depot. free. 


IN every issue of THE JOURNAL, on the second 
page, will be found the announcement of A. H. 
Andrews & Co., Chicago, New York City, and 
Boston. All persons in want of Blackboards, 
Globes, Maps, Charts, and all general school sup- 
plies, should correspond with this firm. Their fa- 
cilities are unequaled by any firm in the world for 
furnishing school supplies, school furniture, etc. 
Their stock is almost unlimited, and for enterprise 
and fair dealing they cannot be excelled. Send to 
them for price lists and illustrated catalogues. 


SwASEy’s BLACKBOARDS. — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboards in the world. They 

the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 


ive 
; os used them for years, and speaks of them as 


follows : 

Col. Parker’s Opinion.— “In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.”’ F. W. PARKER. 


Ginn & COMPANY, Boston, in this issue of 
THE JOURNAL, make an announcement which 
should be carefully read by every teacher and 
friend of good text-books in the land. This firm, 
by their enterprise and careful study of the needs 
of the schools and colleges of the country, have 
produced text-books of unsurpassed excellence, and 
won for themselves a position in the front rank of 
American school-book publishers. Send for their 
complete descriptive catalogue, and correspond for 
prices for introduction. 


CATARRH and BRONCHITIS CURED. 
A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrbh, and be a J trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved bim from death. Any suffsrer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stam 


e nvelope to Dr. J. Flynn & Co., 117 East 15th 8t., ‘New 
York, will receive the receipt free of charg>. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with Teachers for every 
department of work. Correspondence solicited with experienced Teachers ca- 
pable of filling responsible positions at good salaries. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Teachers are char, only for what they get. They 
will see that our object is to fill vacancies. Form for 
stamp. EMPLOYERS s erved without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest capely of Good 
Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for repre. 


TEACHERS’ 
36 West Bist Street, New Work City, 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov- 
ernesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 
in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 


References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy. Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


EST TEACHERS, aca rountan, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
Schoo! and Kindergarten Material, eta, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERIOAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll schools, and families supericr 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern 


esses for every department of instraction; recommends 
good schools nts. Call on or address 
240 (1) 23 Union New York. 


The Eastert Kducational Baread, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them. 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers, Address 
M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 

5i4tf 36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


1S EX 
we 


Teachers’ Bureau © 
8u 


pplies Professors, Teachers Governesses, Musicians, 

eepers ograpbters. ists. to 

ness Firms, ins. A.D CULVER, 

829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City: 


No Commission Charged 


ON THE SALARY BY TAB 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of New England, 


75 Hawley Street, Buston, Mass. 
SCHOOL OFFICERS wishing good Teachers are in- 
vited to call, or write for condeioien. 


TEACHERS wishing en ments for the winter 
should obtain our circulars Stece. 


31 E. (7th St., New York City, 


School Furniture. 
Suppli s competent 
ACHERS, TUTORS, LECTURERS, SINGERS, 
GUVERNESSES, HOUSEKEEPERS, 
READERS, &e., &c., dc. 
PARENTS ADVISED in the choice of Schools, 
No charge to teachers unti! engaged. 


HE Bridge Teachers’ Agency of Boston 
T invites experienced and successful 


TEACHERS 


cooking a change or better Basitions to send 
postal for blank. [2 COLLEGES, 8 

and Families promasy supplied, without 
charge, with best teachers. School properties sold. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CoO., 
110 Tremont St., Boston, P. 0. Box 1868, 
GRAMMAR TEACHERS, 


(LADIES) 


experience, are in great demand at thisagency. Now is 

the time forall such es desire promotion to register 

with the N. E. Bureau of Education. 

Applyto HIRAMORCUTT, Manager, 
8 Bomerset 8t., Boston, 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, |* 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Successrun Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Transacted in every State and Territory. 

“Tt affords me pleasure to state that the Penn’a Ed. 
Bureau furnished us a teacher who is rendering satis 
faction in her department. We consider the Bureau 
CONSCIENTIOUS and RELIABLY in the representations 
it makes and the teachers it furnishes,” 

Dg. NATHAN C. SOHAEFFER, 
Prin. Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 
. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
520 eow 631 Hamilton 8t., Allentown, Pa. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 
1. Teachers with desirable positions. 
2. Colleges with Presidents, Professors, 
3. 


and Tutors. 

Academies, Seminaries, and Public 

and Private Schools of Every Grade, 

with Competent Principals, Teachers, 

and Superintendents. 

Boarding and F.mily Schools with 

Matrons and Housekeepers. 

5. Gives Parente Information of the best 
Schools. 

6. Rents and Sells School Property. 


We invite weli qualified teachers,—we desire no 
othere,— to register with us. There is constant de- 
mand for a neweupply for every grade of school from 
the kindergarten to the college. Teachers who desire 
positions or preferment should lose no time to avail 
themselves of the special advantages offered by the N. 
E. Bureau of Education. 

This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
sional educator who has spent forty years in the school- 
room, and has devoted much attention to the school 
and teachers’ necessary qualifications. 

It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 
Agency. 

No charges to School Officers for services rendered 
by this Bureau. 


Circulars and Forms of Applications sent Free. 


N. 8,—NOW I8 THE TIME TO REGISTER FOR THE 


SPRING AND PALL CAMPAIGNS, APPLICATIONS ARE 


Graduates from the Normal School, with successfa; ALREADY COMING IN TO FILL VACANCILS THEN TO 
OCCUR. 


Address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Send fer specimen pages and circulars. 


‘HAVE YOU SEEN THEM?” 
Campbell’s Reading Spellers, 
Allen’s Composition Books, 
Continental Readers (1 to 4), 
Continental Copy Books, 


(Intermediate Course of 4 Numbers makes a complete set,) 
Continental Primary Physiology, 
Campbell's Combination Blanks, 
Economic Class Record. 


DANIEL VAN WINKLE. 88 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 


Improved Geographical 


and Historical Charts, 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS IN EACH SET. 


COVER THE WHOLE FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY and U. 8S. BISTORY, 
Unequaled in preparing Teachers quickly for examination in above branches, 

Remit $1 00 for sample set of either kind, with our liberal terms to agents. 

FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 25 and 27 N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXII.—No, 26. 


NEW BOOKS for the NEW YEAR!!! 


Every teacher sbould have a reliable geide for selecting text-books for the Spring Term. Consult our de- 
scriptive catalogue which contains lists of standard works for al) grades and al! departments of study. Among 
them may be found some of the most popular and successful text-books published. 

Special attention is called to our new works in the following studies, 


READING, BOTANY, LATIN, 
(including Sup. Reading), PHYSIOLOGY, GREEK, 
GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICS, FRENCH, 
AKITIMETIC (New Series), CHEMISTRY, GERMAN, 
DRAWING, GEOLOGY, PEDAGOGICS, 
LANGUAGE, ZOOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
ORTHOGRAPHY, GEOMETRY, HISTORY. 


Books for READING CIRCLES. 


New and Valuable Mars and CHARTS. 


Catalogue, Educational etc., sent free on applicaiton. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 


Barnes’ Brief-History Series. 


Oni seed Sample Copy 1.00 
te Beautifi »® 
(Sample Copy), 1.00 


Praoare. 

The World, .............-..(7ample Copy), 1.60) 

Aucienut Peoples,.... ..._.-.(Sample Copy), 1.00) 

Medizral aud Modern Peoples “ 1.00 
kur the Hraschold and Reference: 

Pepaiar Ui-tery of the United 
States. (ne voimue. 800 pages. 8vo, cloth. 320 Wood 
E vraviog: and 12 Steei Plates. Special Price to 
teachers, 83.50 
JUST PURLISHFD. 

A new Graded Primary United States History care- 
fully graded for intermediate classes, 226 pages. 61 
lilastrations. 9 maps. I6mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

“Tbe book before us is arare specimen of whata 
school text book ssonid be. It is written iu a clear, 
easy style, is well bsianced in the lay-out of its chap- 
ters and sections. an seiz3s upon the most important 
and esseutial points so that it is fall of interest to 
young miads — New England J»urnal of Eaucation. 

Any of the above malled, postage pald, for examina- 


tion, on receipt of price. 
for Catalogue of over 300 School Publications 


A. 8. BARNES & CO.. Publisher-, 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENRY HOLT & STEIGER’S8, LOCK 
Wood's, DR. SAU VEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO's 
Lowpor, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsio PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Lan ‘ 
Subscription sone. for Foreign Periodicais. 
ARL SCHOENHOF, 
481 144 Trement St., Bosten. 


MONROE'S READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIPELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co.| 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Brosaway. 


PUBLISH NEW YORE. 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l Beaders; 
Leighton’s Hisiery ef Rome; 

Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Meetel'’s French Course; 
Reed and Kelilogg’s Graded Lessons in Eua- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English ; 
Hiutchison's thysiolegy and Hygiene; 
J.D. WILLIAMS, 4gt. H. L. SMITH. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


T. 5. DENNISON Publishes, 


i$3 Randolph St., CHICACO, 
School avd Parlor Tavieaux...........- 
Dialect Readings. by H. M. Soper. The latest, 
Scrap took Readings; the choicest pieces. Very 
popular. (4. Nos) Price per number .......... 
and Pantomimes, by Sarah L. 
Work and Piay, by Mary J. Jacques, 
Afternoon Speaker 
Wax Figger Show of Mrs. Jarley..........-++-++: 

Dial-gacs from Dickens ... .. 

An Iron Crown, a new novel 
Man, by G D Lind, 750 pp., beautifn!ly {Iustrated, 
Teachers’ Library. Stands at the very heed of all 
books forteachers. Endorsed by Twenty State 
Supts WPagesfree. Agents wanted .......... 3 
Also, One Hundred Plays for schools and clubs. Cat- 

free. 647 j (m) 


CATALOGUE GRATIS. 


We have just issued our new Cata- 
logues of Teachers’ Aid and Books for 
Schooland Home Entertainments. 

Sent gratis on application. 

HENRY A. YOUNG &CO.,, 

B44b 55 Pranklin St, Boston, Mass. 


BINDERS 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1885, will be sent to any address 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 
Somerset Boston, Mass. 


a 


07 Every renewal to THE JOURNAL, 
with the name of a new subscriber, enti- 
tles you to a copy of Mowry’s “Talks 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, tn forty volumes, sold 
sing!y or in sets; each 56 cents in h, 40 cents in 


paper covers. 
if. THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half calf, $60.00. 
For new il . strated circular, address 
A. C. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


$325,000!!! 


Represents the original cost (including 
revision) of *“ Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopaedia,” and of the three great 
cyclopedias, Johnson’s alone has been 
thoroughly revised and brought down 
to date. Sales average 400 sets a week, 
and our men are coining money in all 
sections of the country. Teachers can 
realize $75 a week. 
Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 

79 Milk St., Boston. 
Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
1l Great Jones St., New York, 


TO LIBRARIANS, EDITORS, SUPERINTENDENTS. 


FOR SALE! 
THE EDUCATIONAL WEEKLY. 


Having on hand several vulames, boand in morocco, 
of the original KLDUCATIONAL WESKLY, founded and 
published by us (1877- 1880 inclusive), we offer the same 
for sale at anet price of five dollars per year. The 
WEEKLY during that time was edited by Prof. W. F. 
Phe!ps, J. M. Gregory, Jeremiah Mahoney, H. 
Payne, and other well-known educators, and the in- 
trinsic value of the volumes is every year increasing. 

8.R. WINCHELL & Cu., 
85 Metropolitan Block, 
550 a Chicago, Iil. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES UF SCLENTIFIO TEXT-BUOKS: 
@euxicy’s Lessons in Elem.Physiclogy, 61.10 
Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog., 4.8 
Gescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 
Sones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Elementary Lessons in Log.c, .40 
stewart’s Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 
Aducational Catalogue sent free on app 


15422 112 Fourth New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “new 


Pudlish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF EVGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 
OUTLINES OF GENEGAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, g1 50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. cioth, 1,25. 
THK ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXLFOKD SUADAY-SCHOUL TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 


Send for cataiogues. 387 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0O., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
Publishers of 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 
adoption than all otter systems united. 

Praog’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Interfded to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 
Prang’s Nat'l. History Series for Children. 

Intended to be used for Supplementary 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Spiendidly 
Lilustrated tor Object-Teaching 

Prang’s Celor Chart. For teaching Color in 
Primary Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 


Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manu ’s of | School Pencils, 
Prang’s Scheol Compasses, 
ta" For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


Porter & COATES, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 


14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIIP. 
NORMAL READERS, 


CTICS. 
NEW YORK. LOWN'S ALGEBRAS. 


BI 
SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGUNOM. 
RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
Hawley 8t.,| BLAIR’S RHETORIC. 
BOSTON THOMPSOY’S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
GREELEV’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
| DICKENS’ CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND, 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
109 BONNY CASTLE’S MENSURATION, 
GUMMERE’S SURVETING. 
Wabash Ave., ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS 


CHICAGO. BAKER'S ‘NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
School Room Wall Maps 


\ 


4 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 
a6 15 Bremfeld St., 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. 


120 Pages. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts. 
Contains a wide variety of short, plain, and simple 


dialogues, all new and origina/, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years, 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 13, 


The latest and best Readings and Recitations, 
200 es, Paper, 20 cts.; Cloth, 50 cts. 

4a The full set of this series (13 Numbers) will 
be sent in Paper binding for $3.00; Cloth, $5.00. 

“ This is the best series of the kind published.” 
—Sehoot in, Syracuse, New York. 


Bulletin, 
Shoemaker’s Dialogues, 


pe Paper, 60 cts.; Cloth,$1.00. Provision 
is made for all ages and all occasions 
“In variety aud origivality this is the best book 
by the leading or mailed 
y the leadin I or 
upon recei 


pt of price. 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 
Publication Departm’t 1416 Chestnut Street, 


with My Boys.” 


The Matiesal Schoo! of Oratory. Philadelphia. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 

PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - $1.25 
Brandt's German (irammar, - - e 1.80 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - . 1.50 
(rane & Brun’s Fri nch Read: r, 
Day's rhycholegy. Hthics, Esthetics, and Logic. 
Hart’s German Classics for students, 

(4v ia $1.00 and 1.25 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - «.75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, . 1.75 
Le Duc’s Learning te Draw. tilus. -00 
Lefiinwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - 
Phyfe’s How Should | Pronounce, - 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Rooks. 5 Each - 
Putnam’s Hints for HomeReading, - «75 
Putnam's Series of Atlases (14 vuis.), T5e. to $25 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - 4.50 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - «+ 1.50 
The k votes I Science Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Sclence Serles (18 vola) Each, 1,25 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers 


SOWER, POTTS &(O,, Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL RDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Wontgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brook’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1, Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Hi. her Ari'hmetic, 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Krooks’s Heometrs and Tr'gonometry, 
Brooka’s Phil »sephy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Key fo tne Above, eow 


D. VAN NOSTRAND'S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS, 


FISK ES ELECTRICITY AND ELEC. 
TRICAL ENGINEERING. $2.50 
Bowser’s Mathematical Text-Books, as follows: 
ANALYTIO GKOMETRY. 
DIFFRRENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
ANALITIU MEUGANICS, ATDRO-MKCHANICS, 
*,* Bend for catulogue 
33 durray and 27 Warren 8ts., New York. 


Anthem 


Books. is, Cantatas, 


Drrson & Co. offer to Chotra, Anthem, Chorus, and 
Quartet Books unequaled in quality and variety. 
send for lists! Of the followinng Anthem Books, the 
firat three may be called the easiest, but none are too 
difficuit for ordinary chvirs. 


Perkins’ Easy Authems, $1.00, or $9 90 per doz. 
*mericau 4uthem Beok, 125,0or 1200 
Dreaster’s Sacred 1.50.0r 1350 
Kmerson’« of Anthems, 1.25,or '200 * 
Authem Harp. Perkins. 1 256, 1200 
Gem Gieaner. Chadwick, 1.00,or 900 
Deo. Henshaw, 100.or 900 
“aunteral, Palmer & Trowbridge,1 00,or 900 
Vox Laudis. Lesiie, 100, or 9.00 


Not a poor book in the list. Choir leaders who have 
used one run no risk in ordering any of the others, 


New Cantatas for Choirs and Societies. 


Christoferus«, Legead. Rheinberger, $1 90, $9.00 doz. 


Fall of Jerusatem. Parkhurst 168, 9 60 


Holy 00. 900 
P«nim. Hailard, 69, 440 
@ut of the Depths. Darling, #2, 288 
K-.becca Hodg, 65, © 
Rath and Bo«z. Andrews, 6,00 
Sterbertand Eisa. Thayer, 672 
Heroes of ’76, Trowbridge, 100, 9.00 


Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, post- 
free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
THE NEW SYSTEM FOR 
READING MUSIC. 
TONIC SOL-FA. 


There bas heen a decided impetus in the movement of 
this much talked about and greatly abused method of 
learning to read music, and during the past three 
wonths a large number of intelligent teachers have 
adopted it - 

in order to bring the system within easy reach of all 
who desire to try it, we have issu 


THE CHORAL SCHOOL, 


By THEO. F. SEWARD and B. 0, UNSELD. 


This work has ample rudimentary instruction in the 
six steps used in the system. It contains a large num- 
ber of beautiful Hymn funes, Glees, Fart Songs, etc. 
which will prove very delightful for recreation as weil 
as useful for practice in sight reading. 


Price, $30 per 100 copies. 
Sent by mailon receipt of 25 cts. per copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 16 B, Ninth St, New York 


81 RANDOLPH ST., CHICACO. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 “Murray St., New York, 


Yor Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIEE, 
GILDERSLEEVE’sS LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


Practical Canvassers of experienced an 
0 WANTED ability, to establish Agenciesin ever 


County for our MODERN FAMILY PHYSICIA 
AND HYGIEN C GUIDE; speciaily prepared for 
amily and individual use, by three of Philadeiphia’s 
most noted Medical Men and Sanitarians. This vol- 
ume bas never bren approached for completeness 
authorship, illustrations, and practical 
vaine. $1,000 to $5,000 a year for capable men who 
mean business and are rendy for work. Address,stat- 
ing age, experience, etc, JOHN E, PUTTER & CO,, 
Publishers, 617 Samson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASTRONOMY. 


DOOLITTLE’S Treatise on Practical As- 
tronomy, as applied to Geodesy & Naviga- 
tion. 8vocloth, - $400 

WHITE'S Blements of Theoretical and 
Descriptive Astronomy. 8vo, cloth, 200 

NORTON’S Treatise on Astronomy, 
Spherical and Physical. 8vo,cloth, 2.50 

FELLOWE'S Astronomy for Beginners. 
Illustrated. 16mo cloth, . - .50 
Published and for sale by 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


Specimen pages gratis. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


THE ECLECTIC MANUAL OF METHODS. 


A practical exposition of the best method of teaching Language Lessons, Composition, Readi 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography. History, and Physiology. to 
thousands of teachers using the text-vooks of the Eclectic Educationn! Series, 262 pages, f 
cloth, Specimen copy will be sent, postpaid, by mail, on receipt of 60 cents. F 


LONC’S LANCUACE EXERCISES, PART III. 


Language Exercises, Grammar and Com e 


By O. C. LonG, Principal of the 27th District School, 


LONG’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, PART IlI., follows the inductive Method. The essentials of ° 
mar are presenied. The relation of words, purases, and sentences to one anotber are taught 
ral and progressive method of analysis. Practice in writing short, easy sentences is begun at the very outset. 
Subjects adapted to the comprehension of young students are presented for formal composition. 

Long's Series of Language Exercises is the cheapest series published. Following are the prices for first intro- 
duction into schools, and for single specimen copies by mail, postpaid, for examination with a view to first 


introdaction: 


LON@S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, 
LANGUAGE EXEKKCI<Es, 


Part IL... 


LONG@’s LANGUAGE EXERCISES, Teachers’ Edition, incladine Pia 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


Cc. P. STEARNS, N. B. Agent, 6 Hawley St, Boston, Mass, 
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